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Teachers of Biology, | 
Physical Geography, Nature 
Study, or General Science 


may observe, collect, and study plants, 
animals, rocks, under experienced 
leadership and with the best facilities 
for field, laboratory, and library work 
while living comfortably in an in- 
vigorating climate with congenial as- 
sociates 
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The Allegany School of 
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| 

| 

* . . 

| based on the best educational principles 

| and offering college credit. | 
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For further particulars address 


DEAN W. J. BANKES, 
Director of Summer Session. 
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THE NEWSPAPER ‘AIDS THE SCHOOL’ 


By JOHN 
THE NEW 


pRECIATE the honor you have shown 
a sometime educator, for in other days 
| was of your noble guild. In the words of 
Qmar Khayyam, but slightly altered: 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
The Ph.D.’s and heard great argument 


\bout it and about, yet evermore 
Came out in doubt, yet wiser than I went. 


no doubt, as to many others, I 
m, like Lucifer, to have fallen from a 
high estate, but I insist that I am still an 
‘educator’? (much as I dislike the word 

and proud of my association with 

Lucifers, light-bearing journalists 
whose occupation has now mounted to the 
dignity of a profession. (May I say in 
passing that the name Lucifer has been 
lately redeemed from its Miltonian associa- 
tion by a Princeton professor, who has 
it to a certain little crustacean, 
which, though it seems a bit of fallen star- 
dust, is a ereature that gives the utmost 
light with the least heat—a name which 
will some day, perhaps, be appropriate for 
the entire press as an agency which only 
the ‘‘lueifugous,’’ those who love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are 
|, will shun.) I would call them the 


Address before the ninth general session of 
the Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 


February 27, 


To you, 


See 


given 


ev) 


, 


H. FINLEY 
YORK TIMES 

light-bearing journalists, scattered over 
the world from darkest Africa to luminous 
Boston, and from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains, where Professor Hobbes has estab- 
lished a weather service base, to the snow- 
strands of Antarctica, whence one of the 
world’s greatest reporters has been sending 
his daily messages. I would call them the 
writers and teachers of history in the pres- 
ent tense. 

In the Pageant of Time, presented night 
before last before this group, the Voice of 
Time said sonorously: ‘‘The present 
passes; the future comes and passes; the 
past is forever gone.’’ But the future 
never comes, for when it comes it is the 
present; and the past is never gone, for it 
resides in the present. As the poet laureate 
of England, Robert Bridges, has written in 
his glorious ‘‘Testament of Beauty’ 
Whatever has been, evil or good, 

Though we can think not of it and remember not, 
Nothing can perish. 

Two or three days ago there appeared in a 
New York paper, which shall be nameless, 
an account of the unearthing of the walls 
of Jericho, which fell, to the 
Seripture story, at the blowing of the ram’s 
horns by the invaders four thousand years 
ago, but which rose again in the news of 
that day, along with the news of the sign- 


according 
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ing of a treaty of arbitration between two 
Arab kings on the other side of the Jordan, 
where Elijah, one of the earliest aviators, 
disappeared in the skies and was never 
found. We thought the ancient Jericho a 
perished fact, but here Herod the Great 
walks again in his palace where ruins 
‘‘bright with the red so dear to Roman 
eyes’’ remember him and his fate, while in 
neighboring columns prime ministers de- 
bate disarmament. Here the Good Samar- 
itan brings his guest who had fallen among 
thieves, an example for ages; here the blind 
beggar Bartimaeus has his sight restored ; 
here Zaccheus, the chief tax-collector, of 
little stature, climbs again a tree ‘‘the 
Master for to see,’’ and here the Master 
dines with him as if it were yesterday. 

In a neighboring column there is an ac- 
count of the uncovering of utensils of a 
people in Ur of the Chaldees before the 
flood, bringing back into the news an inci- 
dent whose Noah’s Ark has touched the im- 
agination and play of all children, and 
whose rainbow put the prismatic hues of 
promise into the skies of all peoples that 
have wandered westward from Ararat. 

I take these as illustrations of how the 
history of the long past may be made to 
live again in the present by the help of this 
news of the day. I would agree with Su- 
perintendent Bogan that we should ‘“‘be 
our own age’’ and be able to see the glory 
of the new as well as that ancient glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome; but we should also be able to see 
the past that lives in every present event, 
and in this the newspaper should be of spe- 
cial aid to the school. Incidentally, there 
are some things that Jericho might have to 
Moreover, 


say to Chicago and other cities. 
Zaccheus was a model tax-gatherer. 

The newspapers may aid the school, 
then, by bringing its history down to date, 
giving the teacher of history, geography 
and literature incidents from which to lead 
the pupil back through time; and so by 
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vitalizing the past, and by enriching the 
background of his life, help him to realize 
that history is not a tale that has been a). 
ready told to the end. 

Secretary Wilbur in his admirable ; 
dress of yesterday spoke of his surprise 
a boy in finding a portrait of the then pres. 
ident of the United States in his history 
book. History had seemed to him a finished 
thing. So it did tome. The first book tha: 
I bought with my own money was a histor; 
of the United States (I already had , 
Bible), but it did not oceur to me that his. 
tory was being made and was going on 
When I later went to the university to pre- 
pare myself for journalism, I found this 
motto on the walls of the seminar room 
‘*History is past politics and polities js 
In that definition of a 


? 


present history.’ 
great English historian, the newspaper is 
the book of the day’s history, the story of 
‘*mankind on the move,’’ to quote the see- 
retary’s phrase. It is ever in the making 
It is the continuing revelation of the Al- 
mighty’s dealings with the sons of me 
and the record of His continuing revisior 
of the earth (which is not complete as th 
report of an earthquake day before yester- 
day near Mt. Olympus testifies). 

In making up the editorial page one 
night not long ago, I found on the galleys 
a poem which says this better than | can 
say it in prose. It began: 


I think God kept on talking when his Book had 
gone to press 

That He continues talking to the listening sons 
of men. 

I do not claim for the newspapers that 
they are inspired and written as by holy 
men of old but merely that the best of them 
intelligently and accurately carry on the 
record, though I think no reporters have 
been found quite comparable with the men 
who reported the Creation and the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The generic newspaper, which is coming 
to be preeminently what its name implies, 4 
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, that furnishes and interprets the 
vs. rather than an organ for the expres- 
of opinion, aids the school by giving 

prominence and space to school news 

to competent comment on educational 
rs. But it should especially aid the 
| by bringing to its doors for the use 
teacher and the pupil the very latest 
in the present history not only of 
wn loeality and country but of the 
Balzae speaks of journalism as the 
n of democracy. Just what he meant 
| do not know, but it certainly is democ- 
's religion in the sense that it is, for 
ighest functioning of democracy, as 
tial as religion is for the highest life 
individual. If journalism is the re- 
ivion of democracy, the journalists are its 
priests—and if priests, then priests after 
» order of Melchisedec, that is, without 
ginning of years or end of days; for they 
- ever in the eternal Einsteinian pres- 
n the moment in which all tenses be- 

me merged in one tense. 
This is as I have often said the ‘‘televic- 
ian age’’—the age of the victory of the 
distant—the age of the telegraph, of tele- 


me (wired and wireless), of television 
‘teletravel’’ and of ‘‘teleradio.’’ But 

is above all the age of the ‘‘tele-news- 
paper,’’ the far-gathering, the far-reach- 

g, into which all these tele-instruments 
carry their word and picture of the day’s 

irney of mankind toward its unseen goal 

infinity. Its daily reminder is that we 
are all, whether we live in China or Peru, 
in Boston, Tokyo or Timbuctu, in the same 
boat out on a sea of space which has no 
friendly shores. 

We have come into what some one has 
called planetary geographical conscious- 
ness. There is no wholly unknown land 
this side of the moon. I have in my pocket 
at the moment a radiogram from Admiral 
Byrd returning from the South Pole, and 
I have in my office a flag which he carried 


over the North Pole. We are now pre- 
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pared to think and to act planetarily. This 
does not mean merely to think internation- 
ally, but to think of the relation of the in- 


dividual to the rest of the world. The 
generic newspaper has, above all other 


functions, this for the school: to prepare 
youth for world citizenship and to promote 
world unity. It has to be done largely 
with words and in cold type; but in the be- 
ginning was the word, and it will be with 
man till the last reporter has turned in his 
last copy, the editor written his last leader 
and Gabriel’s trumpet is heard by radio 
around the earth. 

When a teacher of a district school out 
on the prairies, as a youth of only nineteen, 
shut away from the world of the present 
tense, I had a dream of a newspaper espe- 
cially for children and youth of school age 
that would lead them toward that citizen- 


ship. That dream has become a gleam, 
which I have turned aside from formal 


What I see now 
is a paper, not especially for youth, but one 
which is fit for youth as well as age, fit to 
be carried into any schoolhouse, and there 


education work to follow. 


used as a text-book, a history in the pres- 
ent tense—a history which will bring the 
past into the present, which will help the 
present to see where the next day’s march 
should lead, which will make democracy 
acquainted with the latest word of the ex- 
pert in every field of knowledge and so 
help to bring about the reconciliation of 
democracy and science, our greatest prob- 
lem, as Mr. Wilbur said, between the ma- 
jority and the man who knows and wishes 
to tell the truth that he knows. 

As an ‘ 
divide those who could not or did not tell 


‘eduecator’’ I was accustomed to 


the truth into three classes: (1) Those who 
do not know the truth, and so if they tell 
it, tell it only by accident; (2) those who 
know it but are not willing to tell it; (3) 
those who know and wish to tell it but do 
not know how. 

Since I have become an editor, I find 
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that not even a research professor is more 
eager to know the truth or more eager to 
tell it than a journalist. I find, too, that 
the journalist is usually much better able 
to tell the truth than the research professor 
because he knows how to speak to the ordi- 
nary mind. 

An American historian has recently 
spoken of those who do productive, schol- 
arly, historical work as sheep. I suppose 
that he would put journalists with the 
goats when they come up for judgment. I 
noticed one morning at Delphi in Greece 
that the shepherd when taking his flock up 
past the ruins of the Temple to Apollo to 
pasture on the slopes of Parnassus had put 
a goat to lead the sheep. I learned upon 
inquiry that this was the practice. 1 dare 
to hope that the goat among writers, the 
journalist, may yet lead the scholarly 
sheep in that he will furnish the data, the 
pasturage, for their own eternal fame and 
himself not be cast into the utter darkness 
of oblivion. 

If I were to make a plea to the colleges 
and universities on behalf of the press, it 
would be to prepare a few all-round men 
and women—the best—who should be com- 
petent to perform a planetary service, not 
only geographically but intellectually; to 
be in this democratic age what Democritus 
was in his day to his little world—men like 
one of my acquaintances who was prepared 
when the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen was 
opened to enter intelligently with the 
archeologist, who when Einstein pro- 
pounded his theory had some notion of 
what he was talking about, whom I found 
one day trying to find geometrically the 
area of a triangle in the terms of its sides, 
and yet who could tell you the baseball 
champions for the last ten years or the 
presidential returns for the last twenty— 
recorders and interpreters of what is 
added day by day to the ‘‘continuum,’’ in 
the service of a super-university in which 
the professors are not as the ancient of 
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days but as the renewers of the foremos 
files of time, carrying the contributions o¢ 
events in their interpretations to the 
richment of the human continuum—thoe 
race mind, which, in turn, will inform ; 
individual mind of its wisdom, so that eac! 
may have the best that anywhere comes + 
be. 

As to the medium by which this continy. 
ing is day by day recorded, as a recent his. 
torian of the newspapers has said, ‘‘ Wit! 
all its inaccuracies, its lack of proportions 


a“ 


its many temptations—not always resisted 
—to throw prismatic colors instead of { 
white light of truth on its accounts of | 
day, the periodical press still remains ¢ 
most important single source that the his- 
torian has at his command for the reco: 
struction of the life of the last three cen- 
turies.”’ If for the last three centuries 
why not for the passing day? 

Mr. Justice Holmes once said that we no 
longer look to the past for our sanctions 
A fashion in hats goes around the earth in 
six months and is forgotten in a year 
**We shall come to glory,’’ he added, ‘‘not 
in immortality but in illocality,’’ and th: 
press is the chief agency of illocality, as- 
sisted by those swift, marvelous messengers 
of automobility and telepublicity. 


At the end of every examination paper 
in what we called ‘‘the Regents,’’ the pupil 
was required to sign a statement to the 
effect that he had neither received nor 
given help during the examination. The 
story is told that in a certain school a 
rather dull boy lingered after the others 
When asked what the trouble was, he said 
that he did not know whether he could co: 
seientiously sign the statement. The 
teacher asked why, and the pupil said that 
he had prayed to the Lord to help him in 
the examination, and that he didn’t know 
whether He had done so or not. The 
teacher looked over the paper and said, ‘‘! 
think you can conscientiously sign it.”’ 
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re are indications in this paper that 


. had some help from Secretary Wil- 
Superintendent Bogan, the author of 


“Testament of Beauty’’ and the 
of the Pageant of Time. I have 


been helped by a score or more of 
less teachers, as well as by the Author 


I'niverse. Therefore, I can not con- 
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scientiously say this is my very own, but I 
submit it as an unsigned anonymous edito- 
rial of one who believes that the newspaper 
should be of greater aid to the school 
especially to carry on the education of 
youth into manhood and womanhood and 
on to the end of life—and who has dedi- 
eated himself to that service. 


MODERN BUSINESS LOOKS AT SECONDARY 
EDUCATION' 


By Dr. FRANK B. JEWETT 
E-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY; PRESIDENT, BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES 


presuming to address you on such a 
is ‘‘Modern Business Looks at Sec- 
iry Edueation,’’ I realize, as you must, 
t no one man, however wise or however 
road of experience, can possibly hope to 
summarize the attitude or feelings of busi- 
ss toward secondary education. Modern 
isiness is so vast, so varied and so varying 
there is obviously no simple point of 
which could with safety be taken and 
ised as a guide to assist you in the equally 
maze of problems which inhere in 

giving of secondary education. 
Added to the other factors is the fact 
t at any given instant the point of view 
even a single clearly defined portion of 
isiness is a composite thing likely to shift 
terially, at least in detail, within a rela- 
ely short time. Even if such a unit of 
business is sufficiently developed, coherent 
| eduecation-conscious to have a point of 
w, that point of view will of necessity be 
- resultant of the points of view of the 
ndividuals who make up the unit, or at 
it will be the resultant of the points 
view of the leaders of those who make up 
unit. It will be compounded in part of 
an element of self-interest in the advance- 
‘Address before the Fifth General Session, 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
F¢ bruary 24. 


ment of the unit, in so far as advancement 
is thought to be affected by schemes of edu- 
cation. Tempering and modifying this ele- 
ment of self-interest. will be the individual 
points of view of those who make up that 
particular business concerning what is de- 
sirable in education. These points of view 
themselves are necessarily variable things, 
since they must embody human conclusions 
that result from personal education, per- 
sonal experience and the interest or lack of 
interest which each individual may have, as 
a citizen, in education generally as affecting 
the well-being of the community. In many 
eases the interest of the individual, as a citi 
zen, in education may be quite different 
from his interest as a prospective employer 
of the human products of education, as they 
are likely to affect his particular business 
interests. 

If, however, our discussion here to-night 
is to be something more than academic con- 
sideration of a kaleidoscopic play of in- 
numerable factors, which all who consider 
the matter at all deeply must recognize as 
existing, then we must narrow the field of 
our discussion in an endeavor to see whether 
there are any points of view likely to be pos- 
sessed by business in general. In attempt- 
ing to act as a spokesman for business on 
this occasion, and in order that you may ap- 
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praise what I have to say, you should know 
something of my own background of train- 
ing and experience. 

To begin with, I am a product of the pub- 
lic-school system as it existed in California 
thirty or forty years ago. Added to this is 
a college education obtained in the coedu- 
cational environment of California and the 
middle west of that time, supplemented by 
an advanced scientific and technical educa- 
tion and a teaching experience in New En- 
gland. Practically all my mature life has, 
however, been spent on the engineering and 
scientific side of an industry which was one 
of the earliest of our present-day organiza- 
tions to recognize that its future welfare 
was vitally involved in an increasingly effi- 
cient scheme of secondary and university 
education. Throughout this entire period 
of my business life I have continued to be 
actively interested in education itself. In 
part this interest has found an outlet 
through service on boards of trustees of 
some of the great national institutions, and 
in part through twenty years of service as 
a member of a board of education here in 
New Jersey. 

With this background painted in I should 
like to point out to you what seem to me to 
be the major changes in the industrial point 
of view as it relates to conscious interest in 
secondary education during the past two or 
three decades. While there were doubtless 
exceptions here and there, I think it is safe 
to say that twenty-five years ago most of the 
units which made up industry were very 
little, if at all, conscious as regards their in- 
terest in the problems and programs of see- 
ondary education. The college graduate 
was only just beginning to be recognized as 
a valuable potential asset in the march of 
industrial progress. To a considerable ex- 
tent he was even still in the position of hav- 
ing to force his way into industry against a 
long-standing conception that college train- 
ing led primarily to the learned professions 
and was likely to produce little of value in 


the so-called more practical affairs of 
Secondary education, in so far as it ¢ 
minated in graduation from a high se! 


Ad 


was probably looked upon with some 
more tolerance than was college and univer 
sity education. Graduation from a 
school course was doubtless consider 
somewhat of an asset as indicating a certaiy 
degree of ability. I surmise, however, 1 
except in rare instances very little, if any 
thought was given to the content and ¢ 
acter of the high-school course itself 

About twenty-five or thirty years 
some of the larger industries, and particu 
larly those which were grounded in applied 
science, began to realize that if they were t 
succeed and prosper they must insure t 
themselves an adequate supply of properly 
trained college men, who, in addition to 
their training, were possessed of those char 
acteristics which appear to distinguish 
somewhat the man of business from the man 
of the individualistic professions. This 
need was first recognized on the mor 
purely technical side. On this side 
specifications desired were easier to formu- 
late and likewise easier to fill, since the then 
existing technical schools were following 
closely in their curricula the advances in 
pure science and the trend of practical ap- 
plication. 

Starting without very much in the way 
of organized effort, these leaders of indus- 
try soon began to develop a technique in the 
selection of technical graduates. With ex- 
perience they began also to influence, 
through conerete suggestion, the form and 
scope of technical education. So successful 
were the results of these early efforts on the 
purely technical side that many industries 
began to extend their conscious wholesale 
selection of college-trained men to the arts 
courses and to induct into the non-technical 
phases of the business men trained in th 
institutions of higher learning. As in th 
ease of the technical schools, this increasing 
demand for arts-course graduates developed 
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helpful suggestions from industry to 


eulties of the colleges and universities. 
possibly a few minor exceptions I 
that in both the technical and non- 
al fields the influence of industry on 
rm and character of the educational 
nery has been confined pretty largely 
eonsideration of what seems to be re- 
| to better the human product turned 
that machinery. In the main we of 
istry recognize clearly that the form 
aracter of the educational machinery 
matter for schoolmen to handle and 
ven though we have definite 
as to what we should like to see ac- 
plished we are not experts in the meth- 
applicable for its accomplishment. 
first, both on the technical and non- 
ical sides, the the more 
developed industrial units in the 
‘oducts of college, technical school and 


may 


interest of 


education was confined to or- 
nizing to stimulate and get a sufficient 
supply of trained men. This accomplished, 
the men were for the most part left to make 
heir own way with the industry they had 
Instances of occasional 

poradie efforts of training within the in- 
dustry itself did not negative this propo- 
With the passage of time and the 
increase in size and intricacy of the indus- 
trial units, however, it finally became clear 
that, if the trained individuals who had 
been taken into the business were to be as- 
sured maximum opportunity to develop for 


yniversity 


and 


s1t10n. 


their own and the industry’s good, a cer- 
tain amount of coordinated, planned indus- 
trial education within the industry itself 
As a result, and while each 
industry handles the problem in its own 
way and to fit its own needs, we find to-day 
an almost universal post-graduate school- 
ing for college, university and technical 
school graduates carried on within indus- 
try itself during the first few years after a 
man’s employment. 


was desirable. 
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Almost every great modern industry, and 
frequently almost every major department 
of an industry, has a staff of trained school- 
men who devote their entire time to the fur 
ther education of employees. In part the 
effort of 
within industry are devoted to specialized 


time and these school systems 
training within the industry itself, and 
in part to making contact for and super- 
vising the work of employees desiring to 
avail the 
and private educational facilities which 
Although these industrial 


themselves of general public 
surround them. 
school faculties started largely as a result 
of the recognized need for further train- 
ing of college men, they have expanded 
far beyond that concept, so that at the pres 
ent time their main effort, I suspect, is de- 
voted to helping in the advancement of 
those who have entered industry directly 
from the primary and secondary schools 

This brings us more particularly to the 
topic of the evening, ‘‘Modern Business 
Looks at Secondary Education.’’ 

Since both modern business and modern 
education are vertical structures with ave- 
nues of egress and ingress at every level, 
and since the great bulk of those engaged in 
industry are not college trained, it seems 
clear that business should take a lively in- 
terest in both primary and, more particu- 
larly, secondary education. Anything 
which is done or can be done to enhance 
the efficiency of secondary education has an 
immediate beneficial influence on business, 
which each year consumes a very large part 
of the human output from 
schools. Per contra, anything which tends 
to degrade the efficiency of that output has 
an immediate debasing effect on the effi- 


secondary 


ciency of business. 

If we grant, as I think we must, that 
business should have a vital interest in see- 
ondary education, the 
arises as to whether it does in fact evince 
that interest. 


question at once 


My answer to that question 
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is that I think the last ten years have seen 
a rapidly growing direct interest of business 
in secondary education and a rapidly grow- 
ing desire to form more intimate contacts 
with secondary schools and secondary 
school men. Further, I am strongly of the 
opinion that in the years just ahead of us 
business, as exemplified by its more pro- 
gressive units, will find many ways to be 
helpful to schoolmen in the better doing of 
the work they are engaged upon and in the 
better handling of the boys and girls who 
leave their care and enter gainful pursuits. 

The reason for these feelings is that I 
have seen and been part of the process 
which has evolved the present relationship 
between business and higher education, and 
that I am firmly convinced that the same 
processes can and should be applied in even 
larger measure, within the limits of sec- 
ondary education, to the advantage not only 
of secondary education and the business 
which it feeds, but also to the very great 
advantage of the individuals who pass 
through the secondary schools and of the 
society of which they become members. As 
in the case of higher education the help 
which we of business can give to you of edu- 
cation is not to advise you regarding the de- 
tails of your profession or to tell you too 
specifically what we think about the sub- 
stance of your curricula, but rather to tell 
you, out of our experience with your past 
product, the characteristics which we think 
should be present in the product of the 
years to come. 

There was a time, not so many years ago, 
when many in business had more or less the 
idea that business would be best served, and 
men would make the greatest progress in it, 
if their courses of formal training led 
pretty directly to the processes then in 
vogue in business. Such ideas still doubt- 
less prevail in many directions, but increas- 
ing numbers of the more thoughtful leaders 
of business have come to appreciate that 
since business is not a stagnant thing but is 


evolving and developing day by day, y 
scheme of education of the individual; wh 
must form the living cells of the structure 
efficient if it does not give to the individya) 
a training which permits him to exereis, 
every inherent capacity to meet chang 
and changing conditions. Carried to 
extreme of absurdity, a scheme of educa 
tion which brought into any business a boy 
or girl perfectly trained in the techniqu 
of the moment but without capacity 0; 
adaptation to changing conditions would 
leave that boy or girl substantially 
worthless addition to the force within 
few weeks or months. 

In our general consideration, as citizens 
of the progress of secondary education, w: 
hear great clamor and argument about t 
introduction or non-introduction into th: 
curriculum of this, that or the other thing, 
or the making of revolutionary 
established courses of training. Thx 
dists are with us and, so far as I ean se 
will always be with us. In some eases they 
would add this, that or the other thought 
to-be-desirable thing to the already over- 
burdened curriculum or they would mak 
sweeping revolutionary change in tlie whole 


hang Ss 


scheme of things. Many of us, as citizens 
and parents, think that in some directions 
we have already gone far too far both in th: 
direction of diffusion of effort on the part 
of the youth and in relieving the pressur 
which insists on real mastery of whiatever 
subject is undertaken. More and more | 
think that we of business who have giv 

thought to the problem have fortified these 
opinions gained as citizens and parents 
For whatever such an intangible thing as 
the opinion of business is worth, I should 
say that we would unite in the advice, ‘)) 
even less in the number of things you ar 
now doing if by such a process you can do 
the remainder better.’’ To this I think w 
would add, ‘‘ Above everything, avoid those 


processes or things which tend to make of 


education merely a pleasant superficia! 
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so deprive the child of the op- that we of business, in our consideration of 

y to acquire capacity for hard in- secondary education, are coming more and 

| work on what are frequently dry more to believe that that secondary educa- 
lisagreeable tasks. ’’ tion is best, not only for us but for our 
what I have just said I trust that employees as well, which in addition to 
not gain the impression that we of training the mind to concentrated intense 
uld have you make of secondary application on the task in hand develops in 
merely a cog-wheel in a machine the individual maximum capacity for 
efficient human tools for busi- thoughtful consideration of any problems 

We should like of course to have he or she may be called upon to consider 
employ out of the secondary and indoctrinates in every boy and girl a 

s efficient in the details of our sev- desire to seek enjoyment and contentment 
esses as weean. Atthesametime in the more substantial things of life. As 
relatively little use for detail a group, we of business are finding now, if 
acquired at the expense of more’ we did not know it before, that the man or 
mind training. Business it- woman who is a good citizen, with capacity 

te competent in the main to pro- through training to lead a happy life with- 
letails of training in the technique out complete dependence on artificial stimu- 
rations. True, it may be of some lation and to approach every problem 
is in some directions to have boys thoughtfully, is the finest asset any organ- 
ls enter our ranks with a rudi- ization ean have. We have learned that 
knowledge of certain kinds of those who are trivial and incapable of 
Further, we have no quarrel thoughtful consideration in their general 
concerning education in matters lives are inevitably trivial and unthought- 
<ind if you believe that the things ful in their industrial environment and so 
have asound pedagogical basis. We are a drag not only on their own progress 
rrel with you if you carry this kind but on the organization of which they are 


¢ too far in amount or diversity, a part. 
prive your product of the capacity I think you may be sure that we of busi- 
‘e in after life for lack of suitable ness in the years ahead are bound to take 
of mind, which you of the see- a more concretely active interest in see- 
schools alone have the opportunity ondary education than we have in the past 
and that both you and we will profit by the 
losing, and by way of emphasis on enlarged contacts which this increased in- 
oint of view, I feel safe in saying terest brings about. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO MATERIAL 
VALUES' 


By FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ILLINOIS 


rin recent years we have had several vestigations into the mounting costs of the 
wide and nation-wide surveys and in- expanding program of public education. 
en before the Department of Superinten- 1m so far as these surveys and investiga- 

\tlantie City on February 25. tions have given evidence that they were 
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inspired and moved by the truly scientific 
spirit to search out the facts and to publish 
them, they have been very generally and 
very cordially received by the friends of 
public education throughout the state and 
nation. School officers and teachers will 
continue to weleome such investigations so 
long as they do not bear evidence of spring- 
ing from the desire of the investigator to 
collect and publish only such facts as sup- 
port his preconceived ideas or the precon- 
ceived ideas of the man or men who employ 
him. 

While we have had a number of these 
investigations tending to show the increas- 
ing load which education is laying upon 
taxable property, we have had no investiga- 
tions or surveys to show how much educa- 
tion does to create the values in the prop- 
erty which pays the taxes. If such an in- 
vestigation were set going, I believe that it 
would show: 

(1) That while our expanding program 
of public education does lay a heavier and 
heavier toll on the time and energies of the 
pupils, keeping them a longer time out of 
what some are pleased to call productive in- 
dustries, and while this expanding, length- 
ening program does entail greater expense 
upon parents and guardians in carrying 
their children through to the end, it eould 
be easily proved that every lengthening, 
every enriching of the program increases 
the productive skill of these pupils suffi- 
ciently to compensate for these attendant 
costs. 

(2) That while education does create 
within the minds of its pupils an eager, 
inquiring disposition, sometimes a restless, 
questioning attitude towards existing insti- 
tutions and conventions, no honest inquiry 
would fail to show that this wide-flung sys- 
tem of free, tax-maintained public educa- 
tion is the only safe foundation on which 
our form of government can rest and the 


surest safeguard of the institution of 


property. 
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(3) That while education contribytes 


the home and the community in trainin. 
more skilful, more effective workme; 


Al, 


it also creates a market for, a demand fo, 
a better quality and a greater quantit, 
cultivated and manufactured products 
order to satisfy the increasing needs a 
demands of educated, civilized man. 
Let us consider that form of propert 
What r 


ship does education bear to the farm land 


which we eall real estate. 


values? There was a time when this ric! 


fertile land was not worth five cents a tow 


ship on the marts of trade. Why? Be. 

cause the Indian that roamed over it ere. , 
ated no market for the varied products j 
which the soil could produce. His unt : 


tored savage desires created no demand for 
a variety of agricultural products. Nor 
did he possess the rod of science with wh 
to strike these vast acres and make then 
lift to the skies tons and tons of wheat and 
oats and corn and fruitage. 

Whence then came the value of this land 
of from one hundred dollars to three hw 
dred acre? I think it ear 
somewhat after this fashion. When Colum- 
bus landed his three caravels on the ou 
skirts of this continent and planted there 


dollars an 


the cross of a great religion and the em- 
blem of a civilized nation, every acre of lat 
ground within the vast continent got a new nee 
value, not because there had 
modification of the geographic controls and ' 
conditions, but because the door to the con- mae 
tinent had been opened for civilization and aia 
education to come in, which was to create 4 ae 
new market for the products of the soil and 1 
to apply methods of cultivation to that soi! ae 
which would supply the demands of th: ‘vil 
market. And centuries afterwards 
when a government reached its strong arm rea 
across the Alleghenies and planted its flag Ste 
of safety and security in this region, every Ss hem 
acre of ground within the Mississippi Val- heal 
ley got a new value, not because the quality tion 
of the soil had changed, but because gov- 


been an\ 


new 
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a man-made thing, a creature of 
tion, had come to give stability and 


-ity to human and property rights and 


tch the door to the coming of the 


ers. 
n at the close of the Revolutionary 
n eame over the Alleghenies and 
on these rolling prairie lands and 
eir possibilities, they said, ‘‘ Here 
| be a good place to build our homes, 
bring our wives and children, to achieve 
irselves a reputation and a fortune,”’ 

| they selected a spot and drove down a 
When that stake was driven and 

vow was made, every acre of ground 

n a radius of a thousand miles got a 

w value, not because of any intrinsic 
inge in soil or climate, but because an 
ted man had vowed that there he 

| come with his wife and his children, 
uld build a eivilization and would 
ite a market for the products of the soil. 


And when with his wife and children and 


ehbors he returned to build a house, and 
years succeeded a schoolhouse and a 
rch, every acre of ground within a 


thousand miles acquired an additional 


because the last great assurance 

| been given that the giant of productive 

ity that had been slumbering in this 

e soil for eons of ages was to come to 

in response to the call of civilization 
ind education. 

[t is the same with building materials, 


raw and finished, which constitute another 


of our taxable wealth. The Indian 


created no market for building materials. 


I 


le was amply housed in his wigwam which 
carried from place to place, but when 


‘Ivilized man through the processes of edu- 
ation had his elemental, savage desires 


I 


+ 


ransformed into refined desires, when he 
gan to demand for himself a permanent 

ne where he could rear his children in 
ealth and comfort, when through educa- 
ion and a desire for it he built a school 


building which should conserve and de- 
velop the physical and intellectual powers 
of growing youth, when he desired te build 
a church that would embody his faith and 
religious aspirations—when that time came 
every ton of crude iron caught up within 
the embrace of nature, every running foot 
of lumber in the forest, every cubic yard 
of stone in the quarry got a new value, not 
because any chemical or physical change 
had been wrought within the materials, but 
because education had created a demand, a 
new market for the raw and finished 
products. 

Clothing materials constitute another ele- 
ment of our taxable wealth. Savage igno- 
rance creates no market for clothing mate- 
rials. The Indian, the savage, was amply 
clad in a bear-skin or buffalo robe, but 
when man had his elemental tastes trans- 
formed by education so that he desired a 
raiment which would not only protect him 
from the heat and the cold, but would ex- 
press some artistic fancy or emotion, when 
that time came, a new market for clothing 
had been created and every cotton boll in 
the southern cotton fields acquired a new 
value. Every acre of hemp stretching 
under the sun acquired a new value. 
Every sheep roaming the hillside acquired 
a new value in the fleece upon its back. 

Let us pursue the investigation into our 
systems of transportation and commerce 
which constitute a very large element in 
our taxable wealth. The Indian, before the 
coming of the Spaniard, created no demand 
for transportation systems. His footpaths 
through the forests and over the prairies 
were his only means of communication. 
But when man, through education, had dis- 
covered the ability to live and work with 
his fellows in large permanent communi- 
ties, when through his developed, construc- 
tive imagination he was able to forecast 
his wants and to lay up supplies in ware- 
houses and granaries, when he reached that 
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point of knowledge through education that 
other localities could produce certain com- 
modities cheaper and better than he could 
in his locality and that he would better 
convert his surplus into an interchangeable 
medium with which to purchase the desired 
commodities from other places and peoples 
—when all this had been brought about in 
the hearts and minds of men through edu- 
cation, then the dugout and the canoe be- 
gan to disappear from our lakes and rivers, 
and great steam-propelled vessels began 
to plow the ocean and the lakes and the 
rivers. The great iron-banded lines of 
traffic began to span our continent, tun- 
neling the mountains and bridging the 
streams. All this because education had 
made it possible for men to live together 
and work together, to anticipate their fu- 
ture wants and needs and to exchange their 
surpluses with other groups of educated 
men, 

An investigation into this phase of edu- 
cation would also reveal a great by-product 
which results from this demand of civiliza- 
tion for the transforming of raw materials 
into finished products. The cheapest thing 
in all God’s world is an elemental man, 
a pile of bone and muscle and cartilaginous 
tissue. But when through education a de- 
sire arose in his heart to shape the raw 
things of nature into forms of beauty and 
usefulness, there entered into the life of 
man its greatest reshaping and remolding 
influence. The power to enter into life as 
a creator brought to him joy and enlarge- 
ment. Work is for the worker. That work 
which does not improve the worker has the 
curse of Adam on it. But any work which 
in the doing lifts the worker higher has the 
loftiest educational qualities. If education 


has created a demand for a transformation 
of the elemental things of nature, it has 
also created the power to make such trans- 
formation, and has thus made possible our 
present state of economic and social civili- 
zation. 
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There is just one other point whieh | 
wish to mention in connection with 
relationship that education bears to ; 
institution of property and the yalyes 
which attach thereto. 
that the values of property are depende, 
upon the safeguards which are throw, 
about it. Shortly before the World War | 
rode on a train with a gentleman who wa 
returning from old Mexico. He said tha: 
he had invested for himself and others 
about a million and a half dollars in soy, 


Every man rea] 


LES 


mining properties in Mexico; that h 
spent the last two weeks trying to get int 
communication with the superintendent 0: 
one or two of their mines. He found thar 
all their properties were in the hands of 
banditti. He grew eloquent over the flag 
of our republic and wished that he might 
have his wealth back in a country wher 
property was made safe. I would agre 
with him that the flag does have something 
to do with the safety of property. I would 
agree with him that our peculiar constitu. 
tions and our laws have something to 
with safeguarding property. But | believe 
that the greatest security which is thrown 
about the institution of property lies not 
in the laws and constitutions passed at our 
national and state capitals, but in the laws 
which the teachers of America are enacting 


generation every day and week and year; 
those laws that are caught up in the emo- 
tions, that get fixed in the imagination and 


y hd 
P( 


ideals of a people, which make them res] 
the property of another in order that the 
other may respect their property. | have 
not a drop of communistie blood in my 
veins. I believe that the institution of in- 
dividual and corporate property, the right 
to have and to hold, lies at the very b: 
of the character and the happiness of 

individual, the home and the community. 
I know that much of grief and bitterness 
comes from its abuse, but it seems that no 
great institution exists without some atten 





But the greatest security that 
the institution of private and cor- 


yperty resides in the right educa- 
the youth of the nation. I be- 

if some great ezar had the power 
edict closing all the schools of 

n. declaring that no more should 
bells ring, no more should the 

rs teach, no more should the chil- 
et march up to our schoolhouses, 
ity-five millions of children be- 
ages of five and twenty-one 
thrown out upon the streets and 
| the by-ways every day of the 
be deprived of the sobering, ele- 
fl of the 


nuence 


I believe that within one gen- 


teachers in the 


fter such an event you would have 
standing armies on the streets of 
y and village in order to protect 
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your property. You would have to police 
every country road with mounted constabu- 
lary to protect the hay-stacks and the corn 
and the grain in the crib and the granary. 

Education 


through the refinement of 


our desires and tastes creates a demand 
for manufactured and finished products. 
Through its instruction it creates the skill 
to transform the crude elements into the 
finished products. In its civilizing effect it 


throws about property its greatest safe- 


guard. Do these services which education 
renders in creating and maintaining the 
values in real and personal property jus- 
tify its maintenance through taxation upon 
that property? Would it be wise for the 
property interests of a country through re- 
actionary legislation to seek to starve the 
goose of public education that helps to lay 


) 


the golden egg of property values! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY CITY, PARIS 


is iL eable to The New York 
Paris under date of March 20, reports 


Times 


Hotel de Ville was the scene on that 
impressive ceremony in anticipation 
pening next month of the American 
The Mu- 

Council joined in according a formal 
to Ambassador and Mrs. Walter Edge 


the University City, Paris. 


members of the American committee re- 
nsible for the erection of the student home, 
ch will house three hundred American stu- 


lhe late Ambassador Herrick was the moving 
the initial effort which resulted in the 

r of nearly $500,000, and on April 30, 
1928, he laid the eorner-stone of the student 
ng. When the dedication ceremonies are 
April 28, the United States will have 


taken its place among most of the leading 


ns in the world in constructing an impres- 

ve building in the University City. 
Special tribute was paid to Dr. and Mrs. 
Homer Gage, of Worcester, Massachusetts, to 


whose untiring effort the raising of the neces- 
sary money was largely due. It was the Gages’ 
initiative in 1927 which started the movement 
for the American building and which resulted 
in the organization of a permanent committee. 

M. D. Andignene, president of the Municipal 
Council, in his address of appreciation of the 
American committee, said the city of Paris 
wished to express its thanks to those Americans 
whose clear-sighted generosity had transformed 
a beautiful dream into substantial reality. The 
opening of the student buildings, he said, would 
give a large number of American students com 
which to their 


fortable quarters in 


studies in France and add another bond to the 


pursue 


old friendship between the two nations. 
Ambassador Edge, in replying, paid tribute 

to the Gages and said the building would fill a 

great need in the city, which each year counted 


4,000 American students. 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
CANAL ZONE 
A commission of twenty-eight members of 
the staff and graduate students from the Insti- 
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tute of Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, sailed on the Ancon 
on March 18 for Cristobal to make a three- 
weeks’ study of the schools in the Canal Zone. 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt heads the commission, 
which will present a detailed report to the War 
Department, with recommendations for a pro- 
posed reorganization of the schools there. 

Teachers College was retained to conduct the 
survey, following a request to Congress by rep- 
resentatives of the Canal Zone asking for an 
investigation. Every phase of the school or- 
ganization is to be examined, including build- 
ings, teacher personnel, the system of school 
finance, the curriculum, the achievements of 
pupils, and business administration. 

Dr. Engelhardt’s special field will be the gen- 
eral administrative efficiency, while four other 
specialists will make studies in their own fields, 
assisted by graduate students in school admin- 
istration at Columbia. They are: 


Dr. Carter Alexander, finance. 

Dr. Willard Ellsbree, teacher personnel, curriculum 
and pupil testing. 

Dr. Guy Hibbeboe, classification of pupils. 

Ray Hamon, formerly director of public school 
buildings at Miami, Florida, buildings. 


The school children in the Canal Zone are to 
be tested to find how they rank in comparison 
with children enrolled in the most modern 
schools in this country. Their reactions to the 
proposed revision of the curriculum will also be 
determined. Health and physical education 


will be stressed. 


PLANS FOR THE YALE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL QUADRANGLE 

Dean Wizevr L. Cross, of the Yale Graduate 
School, on March 7 made publie details of the 
plans for the Yale Graduate School Quadrangle, 
funds for which have been provided by the 
trustees of the estate of John W. Sterling, B.A., 
Yale, 1864. The plans were drawn by Mr. 
James Gamble Rogers, of New York City, 
architect for the general plan of the university. 

The quadrangle will face on York Street, with 
the main entrance at the head of Wall Street, 
and extend westward along the Tower Parkway 
to dormitories in the rear and to the south, 
round a court divided by a colonnade. Ample 
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, 


provision has been made for the dean and 
staff, for class and conference rooms, for 4 
and studies for members of the faculty 

not have sufficient accommodations in th; 
versity laboratories and for the housing 
hundred and ten students. In the dorm) 
section there is to be a large lounge ad , 
a dining room, with the design of making ; 
quadrangle a social center for students 
faculty. It will also be a permanent 
habitation for conducting the affairs o{ 
Graduate School and for instruction and 
search in the arts and social sciences near | 
Sterling Memorial Library and the new Si 
ling Law Buildings for the Yale Schoo! of L; 
Harmonious in style, the three groups of bui 
ings will form a larger group of great ar 
tectural beauty. 

On entering the buildings at the head of \ 
Street one passes along a corridor, to the rig 
to the rooms of the dean and his staff, w) 
terminate at an entrance for the main bods 
students attending classes. At this point 
corridor continues with offices for professors 
the right and small classrooms to the left 
arrangement on the second and third floors is 
similar, the professors’ rooms looking towaris 
York Street and the Tower Parkway, and t 
classrooms and larger lecture rooms facing t! 
quiet of the inner court. The part of the quad 
rangle to the left of the main entrance on York 
Street has been assigned to the department o! 
economies, sociology and government. The ty 
parts of the building on York Street are « 
nected by a corridor over the main entrance 
Altogether there are eighty offices for the pr 


be adjusted, if desired, to suites of two or thre: 
rooms. The classrooms are in general also s 
constructed that they may be thrown together t 
accommodate classes of varying numbers. 

Near the main entrance, to the right, the 
colonnade runs across the court to dormitories 
and to the tower, which will be 180 feet 
height and which will form a part of the dorm 
tories. Over the colonnade will be the faculty 
room. To the right of the tower on the frst 
floor of the dormitories are the dining room 
and the lounge. Besides rooms for students, 
there are several suites for professors who maj 
wish to live in the quadrangle. 
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A SURVEY OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS BY 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
vey of library schools in thirteen south- 
begun on March 10, under the diree- 
Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, secretary of the 


ili 


Library Association Board of Edu- 
Librarianship, is the first result of 
mendations made by the policy committee 
e Southeastern Library Association last 


- when a broad program for southern 


was outlined. Tommie 


development 
Barker, librarian and director of the li- 


ool of the Carnegie Library at At- 
is assisting Miss Bogle in the survey, 
being tinanced by the Carnegie Cor- 
n of New York. 
me time in April. 


The work will be com- 


in which the survey is being made are 
ma, Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 


Georgia, 


na, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 
he program of the policy committee for li- 
development covered, in addition to the 
the establishment of a strong state li- 
gency in each state, with a trained field 
ker attached; the appointment of a regional 
gent for library extension, with headquar- 
in the south, but attached to the American 
survey of library 


s’ needs and facilities; the appointment of 


rary Association; a 


tate school library supervisor in each state; 
uid for the development of Negro public library 
service; the establishment of scholarships to 
southern library schools and for research else- 
and aid in building up more adequate 

book collections in college libraries. 
The need for a study of library schools of the 
theastern area, and of facilities for training 
Tered prospective librarians, especially school 
brarians, by southern colleges and universi- 
8, was strongly brought out when standards 
southern high-school libraries were estab- 
by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
Schools of the Southern States in 1927. 
standards, revised in 1929, made it im- 
ative that each of 900 high schools, now ac- 
redited by the association, have a librarian 
o its needs if it is to be further accred- 

ited after 1930. 


suited t 
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While no complete study of the southern situ 


ation has revealed how many schools meet 
standards in regard to the librarian in charge, 
a questionnaire sent out in South Carolina in 
1928 showed that only 25 per cent. of the ac 
credited schools reporting had a librarian; only 
one-fourth of these librarians had any library 


had 


school. 


training, and no librarian more than 


courses in a summer “Mushroom 


schools” as well as library schools of high 
standing are endeavoring to meet the demand 
for school librarians created by these standards. 
A thorough study of school library conditions 
Frank 
field 


studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


in the south is now being made by Dr. 


P. Bachman, director of surveys and 
which together with the American Library As- 
sociation survey will give definite information 
in regard to the whole school library situation 


in that area. 


MUSIC BY RADIO 

Water Damroscu, addressing the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors in Chicago on 
March 25, stated that the number of school 
children listening in to his NBC musie appre 
ciation hour weekly has grown to a total esti 
mated at 5,176,960. 

Mr. Damrosch’s address was made to seven 
thousand of the country’s leading music edu 
eators. Practically all are promoting his con 
certs in the schools throughout the country. 
Mr. Damrosch was invited by the conference to 
diseuss his plans for next season’s series, so that 
arrangements may be made by the schools be 
fore the close of the spring term. 

Special reports sent in by individual cities 
show that in New York City between 350 and 
400 schools have been equipped with radio re 
ceiving sets. More than 200,000 pupils in this 
city listen in each Friday. The superintendent 
of schools in Columbus, Kansas, reports the 
equipped with radios 
Joliet, 
Omaha, Nebraska and Superior, Wisconsin. 


entire school system 


Similar reports come from Illinois, 


Thus far this season Mr. Damrosch has re- 


ceived twelve thousand letters from pupils, 


teachers and parents. These have come from 
every state, including the three which are not 
able to hear the broadcasts owing to the dif- 


ference in time—Washington, Oregon and Cali 
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fornia. Requests have come from those states 
for copies of the teacher’s manual, so that Mr. 
Damrosch’s idea of music education may be 
followed in theory, if not actually. Heads of 
schools in Mexico, the Bahamas, Bermuda, Cuba 
and even Sochow, China, have also asked for 
manuals. More than fifty thousand have been 
distributed this year to public and private 
schools, colleges, libraries and musie clubs. 
Speaking of the reaction of the public to the 
music appreciation hour Mr. Damrosch said: 


The eagerness with which the country is re- 
sponding is no better shown than in a comparison 
of figures for the past two seasons. Last year a 
million and a half children listened in. This year 
the total which the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has estimated after a careful study is 
5,176,960. 

The concerts will go on next year under the 
same sponsorship. We are confident that by the 
close of the 1930-31 season the number of our 
young listeners will approach ten million. This 
will mean that nearly half of the school children 
in the country will be coming into contact with 
great symphonic music—a situation which would 
have been looked upon as miraculous only a few 
years ago. 

The census reports that there are 27,000,000 
children attending American schools. Of this 
number 10,000,000 go to rural schools. Think of 
reaching such a vast number who formerly had 
never heard a symphony orchestra! Perhaps it is 
not too optimistic to hope that with the coopera- 
tion of the schools we shall eventually reach the 
entire 27,000,000. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 

A CoNFERENCE of Liberal Arts Colleges 
opened at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on March 
18. The conference gathered at a banquet, on 
Tuesday evening, and held its final session 
Thursday morning. This meeting was the re- 
sult of a proposal made by Dr. Albert Norman 
Ward, president of Western Maryland College, 
at the meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges held in Washington in January, at 
which Dr. Ward suggested that the colleges of 
liberal arts should form a cooperative organi- 
zation to set forth the place of the liberal arts 
college in the American scheme of education 
and to consider methods for securing funds for 
future development. 


There are between 700 and 800 collee 
universities in the United States, and 
institutions there are enrolled ap; 
1,000,000 students. The one hundred 
highly endowed institutions, enrolling 
students, hold about three-fourths of thy 
college and university endowment funds 
by all institutions of higher educat 
United States. The remaining institut 
vide higher education for three-fourt 
students on about one-fourth of the 
dowment funds held by the institut 
higher learning in the United States. 

The following actions were taken at the me 


ing: 


That an organization to be known as the Li! 
Arts College Movement be formed in 
tion with the Association of American | 
be composed of institutions whose work i: 
college of liberal arts and which pay a m« 
fee of $100. “4 
The objectives of this movement shal! be t 
forth the place of the college of liberal arts 
higher education in the United States and t 
operate with such colleges in securing funds ad 
quate to their needs. 
That a committee of five, consisting of Dr 
Albert N. Ward, president of Western Maryland 
College; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary; 
of the Association of American Colleges; Dr. | 
E. Snavely, president of Birmingham-S 
College; Dr. J. H. Apple, president of Hood ‘ 
lege, and Father Bernard Patrick O’Reilly, pres 
dent of the University of Dayton, be authorized t 
appoint a continuation committee of fifteen. 
That the further development of the progra 
of the movement be referred to this committee of 
fifteen to report at a meeting of the Liberal Arts 
College Movement to be called in connection wit! 


the meeting of the Association of Ameri i 
leges in Indianapolis in January. 

Among the speakers at the conference wer | 
the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretar) a 
of the Interior; Dr. John H. Finley, editor o! 

The New York Times; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of Amer pr 
ican Colleges; Mr. Archie M. Palmer, associat me 
executive secretary of the Association of Amer J 
iean Colleges; President Homer P. Rainey, sl 
Franklin College; President J. W. R. Maguire, z 
St. Viator College; President W. P. Few, Duke “s 
an 


University; President Donald J. Cowling, Car 
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eve: Dr. A. W. Anthony, of the Fed 
| of Churches; the Honorable B. G. 
Mississippi; Dr. Wilham 8S. Bovard, 
ding secretary of the Board of Educa- 
he Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
J. Thompson, Drew University. 
ately 285 liberal arts colleges were 


ed at the conference. 


HARVARD TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 
s of conferences on educational prob- 
n on March 21 at the Harvard Grad- 
ol of Edueation, continuing for a 
the annual introduction to the thirty- 
ial meeting of the Harvard Teachers 
n which was held on Saturday, March 


vere two sessions, a morning session, 
ch the topie of diseussion was “Intelli- 
Its Nature and Its Measurement,” and 
on at which addresses were delivered by 
ber of prominent educators. 
preliminary conferences numbered nine 
. conference with teachers of English, a 
ce on secondary education, a conference 
blems of second-year French, a confer- 
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ence on personnel work in Harvard College 
and Radeliffe College, a conference on “Going 
to College,” conferences with school committees 
and superintendents of schools, on commercial 
education, and on the teaching of social studies, 
and a conference with teachers of science. 

At the morning session of the association on 
March 29, the speakers and their topies are 
“The Effect of Environment on Intelligence” 
by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, professor of educa 
tional psychology, the University of Chicago; 
“The Nature of Special Abilities and Disabili 
ties” by Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, professor of 
education, Harvard Graduate School of Educa 
tion; “Variants and Constants” by Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, professor of psychology, Brown 
University. 

The luncheon of the association took place 
at one o’clock on Saturday, March 29, in the 
Commander Hotel, with Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
editor of SCHOOL AND Society, as toastmaster. 
The addresses announced are by W:lliam John 
Cooper, commissioner of education, Washing- 
ton; Agnes L. Rogers, professor of education 
and psychology, Bryn Mawr College, and Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of the 
School of Education. 


Harvard Graduate 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Joun Dewey will retire from 
vice at Columbia University at the 
the present academic year. Professor 
has been professor of philosophy at Co- 
for twenty-six years. His 


was celebrated last October. 


seventieth 


Mark E. Penney, president of James 
n University at Decatur, Illinois, for the 
ven years, has resigned, effective June 
Dr. Penney went to Millikin University 
the Ohio State University, where he was 
e faculty of the School of Education. 


inauguration of Dr. Katherine Blunt as 
ident of the Connecticut College for Wo- 
will take place on May 16. Dean Gordon 
Laing, of the graduate school of the Univer- 
of Chicago, will be the principal speaker 
at a formal luncheon. In the morning, ad- 
dresses will be made by President James Row- 
land Angell, of Yale University; President El- 


len F. Pendleton, of Wellesley College; Presi 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken, of Vassar Col 
lege, and President Blunt. 

Dr. Kennetu Irving Brown, professor of 
English at Stephens College, Missouri, has been 
elected to the presidency of Hiram College, 
Ohio. 


Dr. Harry H. Ciark, head of the depart- 
ment of education of Furman University, South 
Carolina, since 1925, and president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has accepted the presi- 
deney of Judson College in Marion, Alabama, 
and will take over his work there this spring 
Before going to Furman University, Dr. Clark 
was professor of education at the University of 
Tennessee. Judson is the Alabama Baptist Col- 
lege for women and has an enrolment of 300 
and an endowment of more than $500,000. 


THe Rev. Dr. Francis Lanpey Parton, for- 
merly president both of Princeton University 
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and Princeton Theological Seminary, who is 
now 87 years old, has accepted life membership 
on the reorganized board of control of the sem- 
inary. In his letter accepting the only life 
membership created for the board, Dr. Patton 
states: “I am gratified to feel that I still have a 
place in the governing body of the institution 
with which as student, graduate, professor, di- 
rector, trustee, and president, I have been con- 
nected for upward of sixty-five years. I cannot 
hope to visit Princeton again, and my tenure of 
office must in all probability be brief. It 
pleases me, however, to know that I have been 
so kindly treated, and in accepting the election, 
I thank the trustees for their kind consideration 
of me.” 

Ar the recent convocation of the University 
of Chieago the degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, “in 
recognition of a record of distinguished accom- 
plishments as a skilful physician, a progressive 
executive of a great university, and a disinter- 
ested and courageous servant of the national 
government.” 


In connection with the forthcoming meeting 
of the International Historical Congress, the 
University of Oxford will hold a special meet- 
ing of convocation on May 3, in which the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. will be conferred on 
Bronislaw Dembinski, professor of modern his- 
tory in the University of Pozen; Alfonz 
Dopsch, professor of history in the University 
of Vienna, and Nicolae Jorga, professor in the 
University of Bucharest. 

Tue council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has nominated General 
Smuts, the distinguished South African states- 
man, to the presidency of the centenary meeting 
to be held in 1931. General Smuts will be the 
first president of the British Association to be 
elected from one of the Dominions of the 
Empire. 


Presipent A. Lawrence Lowe.u, of Har- 
vard University, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League. 


Dr. Francis MaxFie.p, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Ohio State University, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner meeting of the education 
committee of the Westchester County Children’s 
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Association on March 19. Dr. Maxfield y 
direct the educational adjustment service star, 


by the association. 


Dr. Water MILLER, who has been dean 


the graduate faculty of the University 


souri since 1914, has decided to give up 


work as dean and to take over instead th, 
in classical languages and archeology. | 


to the retirement of Professor John Pickard 


the death of Professor W. G. Manly, th 
partments of Latin, Greek and archeolog 


e 


‘ 


merged into one department and placed w 


the direction of Dr. Miller. Dr. William 
Robbins, professor of botany, who has been 


‘ 


leave of absence from the university engaged j; 


pointed dean of the graduate faculty. 


£ 4} 


personnel work at the European office of 
Rockefeller Foundation at Paris, has bee: 


Miss Auice C. Luoyp has been elected deap 


of women at the University of Michigan, thu 


bringing to an end the advisory committee 
ging 


system put into effect by Dr. C. C. Little in 


1926. Miss Lloyd, who is at present one of 


A Lt 


three advisers to women, will take office as dear 
on July 1. In 1926, with the resignation o! 
Miss Jean Hamilton, then dean of women, D 
Little reorganized the office and created a com- 


mittee of three, composed of Miss Lloyd, Mis 
Grace Richards and Miss Beatrice Johnson, 
who took over the duties which were former 
in the hands of a single individual. Miss Lloyd 
was chairman of the advisory committee during 


the first year of its existence. 


ResigNatTion of D. Shaw Dunean as dean 
the College of Liberal Arts at the University ot 
Denver, effective on September 1, has been a1 


nounced. Dr. Dunean will remain as dean 


the Graduate School and devote himself to th 
upbuilding of that department. He will 
succeeded by Dr. R. J. Walters, professor o! 


education, as dean of the College of L 
Arts. 


Dr. Howarp Rosinson, since 1921 head 


i} 


lt 


} 


Uv 


~ 


the department of history at Miami University, 
will sueceed Dr. Edgar E. Brandon as dean 0! 


the College of Liberal Arts when the 


} 


+t¢ 


retires in June. Dr. Robinson will be acting 
dean until the resignation of Dr. Brandon, vie 


president of the university and dean 0 


r, 


7 
if 
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Liberal Arts. Dr. Brandon will close 
. vears of service at the university in 


he goes on a year’s leave of absence. 


nds to retire at the end of that period. 


RENCE KeLiocG Roor has been ap- 
an of women and head of the bureau 
counseling in 


onal and vocational 


College. 
S. GREENE, assistant professor of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has 
inted head of the department of pub- 


¢ at Iowa State College. 


W. Krecer, associate professor of 
at Miami University, has been ap- 
ssistant dean. 


\fiss GaprreLA Mistrau, Chilean writer and 
r, has aecepted an invitation to be visit- 
turer at Barnard College in the autumn. 

; known for her work, in cooperation with 
partment of Education of Mexico, in es- 


ing schools for the Indians throughout 


sTMENTS at Columbia University in- 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, Italian author and 
st, visiting professor of Italian; Dr. 

Russell Potter, of the University of 

Carolina, associate director of university 
on in charge of the Institute of Arts and 
and Professor William Langer, of 

rd University, visiting professor of his- 
the faculty of political science for the 
Professor Joseph Hudnut 
the 
ol of architecture for the spring vacation 
ring the absence of Director William A. Bor- 


pring session. 


designated acting director of 


een 


ng, on sabbatical leave as visiting professor of 
irts at Rome. 


[laroLD H. Scupprr, professor of English at 
University of New Hampshire; Elmer H. 
ls, professor of secondary education at 

Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Dr. Edith Philips, associate pro- 
lessor of Romance languages at Goucher Col- 
ege, Baltimore, are among the visiting teachers 
the staff of the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Maine this year. Others are Harold 
B. Foye, vocational specialist of the Boston 
schools; Athern P. Daggett, graduate 
tudent in history and government at Harvard 
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University; Ernest Jackman, counselor of the 
bureau of guidance and records, University of 
Wisconsin, and Miss Martha L. Hatcher, spe- 
cialist in reading and supervisor of elementary 
education, State Normal School, Paterson, N. J. 


Proressor Tuomas H. BricGs has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to make ree- 
ommendations to the faculty for a new set of 
requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 


in Teachers College. 


Mr. Frep CHArLes, director of publications 
for the school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
signed to take a post as chief editorial writer 
Buffalo 
Howard newspapers. 


for the Times, one of the Seripps- 


Dean Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvard Law 
School, was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting on March 24 of the Princeton chapter 


of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Dr. H. 
Westminster School, London, sailed on March 


CosTLEY-WHITE, head master of 
22 for a five weeks’ tour of the United States, 
under the auspices of the English-Speaking 
Union, to arouse interest in the exchange of 
schoolmasters between the two countries. Dur- 
ing his visit Dr. Costley-White will spend part 
of his time in New York, Philadelphia, Wash 
ington, Boston, and Chicago, and also will visit 
a number of schools, including Kent, Hotchkiss, 
Westminster, Milton, Loomis, St. Paul’s, Tabor 
While in the United States, Dr. 


and Mrs. Costley-White will be guests of the 


and Exeter. 


English-Speaking Union of the United States. 

JULIA JOSEPHINE Irvine, from 1895 to 1899 
president of Wellesley College, died in France 
on March 14. 
nial celebration in May, 1925, Wellesley con- 


At the time of the semi-centen- 


ferred upon her the degree of LL.D., with cita- 
tion as follows: “Julia J. Irvine, fourth presi 
dent of Wellesley College, Greek scholar, in 
spiring teacher, who, at the call of duty, left 
the classroom to carry the tasks of the presi- 
dent’s office with rare insight and a gallant and 
courageous spirit.” 

Dr. JamMES Fincu Royster, dean of the 
graduate school and head of the English de 
partment of the University of North Carolina, 
died by suicide on March 22. Dr. Royster, who 
was forty-nine years old, was a scholar in the 
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field of English philology, and was a member 


of the executive committee of the American 
Modern Language Association. He went to 


London last fall to become director of the 
American University Union for a year, but ill- 
ness compelled his return in December to enter 


a hospital in Richmond. 


Dr. Cuarues L. Bovarp, a Methodist minister 
and former president of Montana Wesleyan 
University, died on March 14. 


Proressor CLAUDE HALsTEAD VAN TYNE, his- 
torian and since 1911 head of the department 
of history of the University of Michigan, died 
on March 21. He was sixty years old. 

Justin Harvey Sir, historian, and from 
1899 to 1908 professor of modern history at 
Dartmouth College, died suddenly on Mareh 21. 
From 1896 to 1906 Dr. Smith was a member 
of the visiting committee on Romance philology 
of Harvard University. In 1920 he received 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best book on Amer- 
ican history published during the previous 
year, his prize-winning work being a _ two- 
volume history of “The War with Mexico.” 
Three years later he won the first Loubet Prize 
of $1,000 for the best book in English pub- 
lished during the previous five years on the 
history, geography, archeology, ethnology, phi- 
lology or numismatics of North America. 


Dr. W. F. Butter, assistant commissioner of 
intermediate education for Ireland, died on Feb- 
ruary 13. For the past twenty years Dr. But- 
ler has taken an active part in the administra- 
tion of secondary education. Before his ap- 
pointment he was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Cork. 


Sm Wriiuram Symineton M’Cormick, of 
Scotland, first secretary of the Carnegie Trust 
Fund for the universities of Seotland, died on 
March 23. He was a partner in the Glasgow 
publishing firm of Wilson and M’Cormick, and 
had held professorships of English. 


To remember Josiah Royce, the Philosophical 
Union and its friends will gather in Josiah 
Royce Auditorium of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on March 30, when Pro- 
fessor John Dewey will deliver the principal 
address. 


THe annual conference of the presidents of 
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Negro schools, sponsored by the Method 
Episcopal Church, was held at Bennett (0) 
North Caroling 
Among the speakers an 


for Women, Greensboro, 
March 7 and 8. 
jects were: Dr. John H. Cook, dean of 
North College for Women, “\j 


Training shall we Demand of Collec 


Carolina 


ers?”; Dr. Merrill J. Holmes, secretary of 
cational institutions for Negroes of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episeo, 
Chureh, Chicago, “Recent Advances and Pres 
ent Status of Our Schools”; Dr. Winifred \ 
lard, representative of the Hancher Organ 
tion, “College Publicity”; Dr. Floyd B. O'R, 
associate professor of the department 

lege administration, Teachers College, \; 
York City, “What Can the Administrat 

to Improve College Teaching?” and “W 
Would Be Considered Adequate System of Rt 
ords for a Small College?” Other sp 
were President J. O. Spencer, President M. § 
Davage and Dr. James H. Dillard, president ot 
the John F. Slater Fund. 

Pans for a library at the Bread Loaf Sur 
mer School of English of Middlebury © 
Wilfred 
Davison, who was director of the school { 


as a memorial to the late Dean 


nine years, have been accepted and the bu 
ing will be ready for use by the opening of 
school on July 1. Dr. Edward D. Colli: 
Middlebury, with whom Dean Davison 
closely associated in the founding of the s 

is chairman of the committee on the Memori 
Library. The building will be a restorat 

one of the original buildings of the Bread Loaf 
Inn. The interior will be of Colonial desig: 
with a huge fireplace built of local field stone 
and flanked with book eases. Dr. Robert M 
Gay, of Simmons College, succeeds Dr. Dav 
son as dean of the English School. 


Bequests received by De Pauw Universit; I 
within the past two weeks include a legacy 0! Y 
$200,000 for a chair of philosophy from Ja: 
Nelson, of Indianapolis; the bulk of the estat 
of John H. Harrison, of Danville, Llinos, : I 
valued at between one and two million dollar, h 
and approximately $150,000 from the estate «! si 
Marion B. Stultz, late trustee of the university, a 
who named De Pauw residuary legatee in ! 
will after giving his wife a life estate in t! 
property. 
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DISCUSSION 


is 4 HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND MUSEUM 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

ther way ean a school render a greater 

he community than in the organiza- 

It is 

‘ted that much of our best and most 

¢ history is Through 

1 indifference much of it is now gone 

D forey In 


historical society and museum. 
unwritten. 


later years our best sources of 


will be gone and we shall be 


lepend much upon hearsay and tra- 


tion of the United States has much 
The greater part, however, is unwrit- 


r state histories deal only with the out- 
facts in the formation and develop- 
the state. The vital and important 
F the history of every community to a 
\F t extent are passed over. Some of our 
history will be of the greatest value 
rs to come, 

ority of citizens seem to be indiffer- 
erning the history of their county and 
not even familiar with the early his- 
their community. They are so much 
dors e! sed with their own affairs that they have 
to think of the difficulties that con- 

our forefathers. 
ture years our people will awaken to 
that our local history should be pre- 
erved and will then endeavor to make a record 
Before that time most of our old settlers 
be gone and one of our most valuable 
of information will be lost. For in- 
we talked with a citizen born in 1840. 
and 
Such 
of great value to any community 
his early experience should be recorded. 


our war with Mexico 
twenty-one years before the Civil War. 


before 


LS was 


en 1s 


rsit rhe school should be a means of Collecting this 
e information. 


es We should take pride in our historie spots. 
start too late to preserve them. 
county in every state should have a 
It should be a duty of this 
ty to preserve all places of historic interest 
rsity, and to collect the history of the various com- 
n his munities. The sehool is the place to foster an 
the nterest in the lives of our forefathers. Any 
vement emphasized in the schools must bear 


state Uften we 
inols, Every 


irs historical society. 


ull, 





Many states have already shown great inter 
New 


England and middle western states local his 


est in collecting their history. In the 


torical societies are common. Massachusetts 
alone has more than two hundred of such or 
ganizations. Other commonwealths also have 


prominent state societies which their legisla 
tures have given excellent support. Among 
these states of the middle west are Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. 

The study of local history has been greatly 
neglected in our schools. The present genera 
tion knows very little early history of their 
home communities. Almost every one who has 
gone to school long enough to complete the 
eighth grade is able to give the date of settle 
ment of Virginia or Massachusetts, but how 
many know who was the first settler in their 
district or township? 

In every district there should be a historical 
society formed by the teachers, pupils and 


There 


At these meetings papers 


others who are interested. should be 
occasional meetings. 
and talks of historical interest could make up 
the program and in this way the history of a 
district could easily be collected. Later a 
county historical society could be organized in 
which all the districts would be represented. 
A proper arrangement of all material could 
then be made and this should represent a fair 
history of the county. 

If every county in a state had a historical 
society our citizens might be more interested in 
Almost 


all of us know places of historic value that no 


preserving our sites of historic interest. 
one is trying to preserve. In many communi- 
ties there are graveyards where our pioneers 
have been buried for a century. Some of them 


may have been soldiers of the Revolution. 
Their graves show no sign of care and the 
ground once enclosed is now a habitation for 
wild animals. Are not their graves worthy of 


+ 
LO 


attention ? 
have forgotten that they lived and that their 
hardships were far greater than ours. The 
school under the proper leadership can do much 


The present generation seems 


to bring about an interest in preserving our 
historie spots. 


In order to make a study of local history 
there should be an outline having a list of topics 
to be investigated; otherwise many important 





events will be overlooked. In every community 
there is much history that should be of interest. 
Battles, Indian trails, forts, block-houses, toll- 
gates and “old field schools” are a part of the 
history of most communities. Committees ap- 
pointed to colleet data concerning the above- 
mentioned items will find the work very interest- 
ing. The entire community will always be 
ready to cooperate and will contribute papers, 
maps, books and other valuable specimens to 
the museum. 

A project in organizing a historical society 
and establishing a museum can be worked out 
Little difficulty will be 
Such a 
movement will always create interest among the 


with much interest. 


encountered in getting specimens, 
older people of the community. 

There are many objects of historical interest 
in every community that could easily be col- 
lected. Among these are Indian relics—arrow- 
heads, tomahawks and other implements of war- 
fare. These are found about the camping 
places of Indians, the locations of which are 
known in most communities. 

Specimens other than those of a historical 
nature can also be kept in the museum. There 
should be a good collection of objeets represent- 
ing the principal industries of the community. 
In an agricultural community a good collection 
In coal-mining 
communities lumps of coal on which are found 


of products can easily be made. 


the prints of ferns or other forms of vegetable 
This shows that coal was 
formed from vegetation and furnishes an inter- 
Those who 


life may be secured. 


esting lesson on the coal industry. 
live in the vicinity of oil fields can easily secure 
a bottle of crude oil and also sand from which 
the oil was produced. This would be helpful 
in a lesson pertaining to the oil industry. 

The teachers and pupils can write to schools 
in other sections of the country and make ar- 
rangements for the exchange of specimens. In 
this way a variety can be had representing our 
various industries. 

A ease for the collection can be made by the 
students. All specimens should be properly 
labeled with small strips of paper. Specimens 


of stones and skeletons of birds and animals 
not known should be sent to the state university 
or some other institution for identification. 
Epmunp M. Conaway 
Boarp TREE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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THE PH.D. FETISH 

I nave followed with keen interest the 
cussions which have appeared in Scrooy, 
Sociery under the caption “The Ph.D. Fetis) 
I agree with the writer of the first article undo, 
the above heading and I do believe that he }i: 
the nail on the head. 
Merrill, of the University of California, iy + 
not all Ph.D.’s are qualified. The mere 
that a man holds a doctor’s degree is no gua, 


I also agree with W. 4 


antee that he is qualified for a professors 
But I ean not agree with Mr. Merril! when }y 
says that “the fallacy in the attack on 
Ph.D. is the assumption that no other qua 
cation is demanded.” 
My own personal observation has been ¢! 
the requirements state Ph.D., and Ph.D’s the 
must be. The accrediting of the school depends 
upon the title held by the members of the staff 
It may be true that there are men in our : 
universities to-day who have only an A.B 
gree, but if that is the case I am sure that the 
are advised to obtain the Ph.D. as soon as pos 
sible. Experience has shown that after a! 
Ph.D. is the predominant factor in the sele 
and retention of a teacher for a school, colleg 
or university, and that often, yes too often, t! 
other qualifications are sacrificed for a Ph.D 
In the past the three “R’s” 
been emphasized, and they are all more or less 
the product of the head education, but that 
not enough. Our youth should be educated 1 s 
the three “H’s” of education, the heart, th 
head and the hand. We have been pushing a 
one-sided education, while it is the harmonious 
development of the physical, mental and moral ; 
powers that really counts. 
India to-day is suffering because of this one- 


of education } 


sided education which has been so heavily en- 
phasized. The country is overrun with met 
with degrees utterly unfit because the head has 
been developed at the expense of the two other 
contributing factors. A practical teacher with- 
out a degree is of more value to the causé 
education than a theoretical teacher void of any : 
practical sense with his Ph.D. 

The trouble is not in the “Ph.D.’s” but 
the emphasis which the state places upon th - 3 
Ph.D., and the lack of emphasis found in regard p UF 
to the other essential qualifications. I 


A. Sxav 
BANGALORE, O. A. 


SoutH INpIA 





THE 


t os 


m have held eabinet positions 


C+ 


rector 


eC; 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BRAZIL SUMMER SCHOOL 


k the world war to start the great move- 
Americans to study the culture as well 
ities and history of Europe. Simi- 

took President Hoover's trip to Latin 
convince people that they should 

re of a continent than its geographical 


{merican in the time has 
jirit. He likes to employ his vacation 
r in study in some distant place. He 


es to have that degree of quiet and in- 


summer a 


t companionship that makes his vacation 


Brazil Summer School, which held its 
ssion at Rio de Janeiro last summer, was 
d t The 
st year was one of the first tangible 
of Mr. Hoover’s plea at Rio for ecul- 
terchanges between the Latin American 
; and the United States. 
summer has been expanded. 


) satisfy all of these requisites. 


The course 
Once 
Drs. Calogeras, Carvalho, Leao and 
will give their courses on the history, 

nal relations, sociological development 
raphy of Brazil. These men, two of 
as Ministers 
te and Publie Instruction, and another 
of the Northeastern 
speak fluent English, and will lecture 
rlish. After consultation with Dr. Car- 


Isil. 


Reclamation 


who is at present in the United States 
leader of the delegation of Brazilian edu- 


rs, the program has been expanded to in- 


f 


S 


Bueno, of Rollins College, Florida. 


a course on the foreign influences in 
n literature, and a discussion group on 
Professor 


He 


American problems, led by 


continue his Portuguese course as optional 


e at Rio, and will assist at the round table 


As an interested spectator of the 
last year, Professor Bueno helped in 
that won the thanks of both students and 


ors. 


umilarly to last year, the students will make 


e 


close of the session a short trip to Sao 


vulo, the center of the coffee industry in 


il, and to Santos, from where they will em- 


bark for the homeward trip. The stay in Sao 
Paulo has been lengthened to permit a short 
series of lectures at MacKenzie College, a North 
American institution, and a trip to a coffee 
plantation. 

For the benefit of those who intend to make 
the trip, a tour has been arranged, leaving New 
York on June 28 and returning August 25. 
The cost of this trip, which includes all steamer 
and railroad transportation, room and meals, 
the summer session fee, and the afternoon ex 
cursion trips, will be $455. 

LAURENCE 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 

2 West 45TH STREET, 
New York, N. Y. 


DUGGAN 


THE VASSAR SUMMER INSTITUTE OF 
EUTHENICS 

THE fifth session of the Vassar College Sum 

mer Institute of held 

Poughkeepsie, New York, from June 25 to Au- 


Euthenies will be in 
gust 5. 

The institute of euthenics is designed to fa- 
miliarize fathers and mothers, social workers, 
teachers and leaders in parental education with 
the contributions of the arts and various sci- 
ences, physical, biological, psychological and 
social, to the improvement of human relations. 
The curriculum centers in the family. Courses 
are offered in the fields of mental hygiene, psy- 
chology, education, religion, economics, house- 
hold technology, horticulture, crafts, and in- 
terior decoration. The children of parents who 
are enrolled are cared for in two demonstration 
schools, a nursery school for children of from 
eighteen to fifty-four months of age, and a pro- 
gressive school for children of from four and a 
half to seven and a half years of age. 

Among the visiting instructors who assist are 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey, professor of Christian 
theology and ethics, the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Doris Canfield, instructor, 
Ruth Doing School of Rhythmies; Joseph K. 
Hart, of 


Wisconsin; Gladys Beckett Jones, assistant di- 


professor of education, University 
rector, Garland School of Homemaking; Jean 
Simpson, instructor in foods, Cornell Univer- 


sity. 
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An additional feature of the 1930 institute 
will be the week-end conferences for lay-leaders 
of parental study groups, conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Ruth Andrus, director of child 
development and parental education in the New 
York State Department of Education. 

The Institute of Progressive Education of 
the Progressive Education Association will hold 
its summer conference in conjunction with the 
Institute of Euthenics. Although the associa- 
tion will give its own courses, the cooperation 
of the two institutes will make possible joint 
meetings, lectures, and discussions concerned 
with the problems of education of interest to 


students of both groups. Courses of the Insti- 
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tute of Progressive Education will in 
history and principles of progressive edueatioy 
given by Perry Dunlap Smith, principal of , 
North Shore Country Day School, Win, 


Illinois; courses in primary education by \) 
Katharine Taylor, of the Shady Hill Se 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Miss fs; 


Clapp, Ballard Memorial School, Lo 
Kentucky, and secondary education }y 
master Burton P. Fowler, of the Tower 9 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Ruta Wuer 
Director 
INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS, 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MEDICAL RECORDS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

THE value of the taking of records system- 
atically and periodically in public schools was 
the subject of an address by Dr. G. E. Friend, 
medical officer at Christ’s Hospital, on assum- 
ing the presidency of the Medical Officers of 
Schools Association at its annual general meet- 
ing on February 21. Records of various sorts, 
he said, were very generally kept by and for 
the school medical officer, but if they were to be 
of definite value their method and object must 
be clearly thought out. Careful statisties on 
the clinical side were of obvious service in pre- 
ventive work, and the work of the school medi- 
eal officer was as much preventive as curative. 
One form of record would be a summarized list 
of all eases of illness in the school during a 
term, showing the duration, and the complica- 
tions, if any. A ecard index with a card for 
each boy, showing after date of birth and of 
admission the particulars of any communicable 
illness from which he had suffered, was advan- 
tageous in several respects, from providing an 
immune team to forecasting the extent of an 


impending epidemic. It took only an hour of 


the officer’s time once a term to keep the record 
up to date for a school of 800 boys, and a com- 
plete list of the immune and non-immune for 
any disease could be made from it by a couple 
of intelligent convalescents in two hours. An- 
other form of record he found useful was a 


spot map of the dormitories from the ; 
The value 


tary records was perhaps more debatable. Dr 


view of eases of infection. 


Friend’s own experience had shown that 
could not safely rely on anything less tha: 
regular analysis of the dietary, term 
when satisfactory, but week by week 
things did not seem to be quite right. The di 
tary, of course, must be considered in r 

to weight records of the boys. Dr. Friend 
seribed how he estimated the value of th 
teins, fats and carbohydrates in the « 
foodstuffs, also roughly the vitamin conte: 
Unless one had had personal experience of s 
an analysis, it was impossible to realize | 
apparently adequate dietary could vary, so! 
times in the direction of excess of one or ! 
constituents (generally the carbohydrat: 
more often in the direction of deficien \ 
third class of record, in addition to the elu 
and the dietetic, was the physical. Dr. Fr 
said that at Christ’s Hospital he was led to 

up the systematic measurement of the boys 
towards the end of 1916, when it became ev- 
dent that the war was bound to affect adverse 
the feeding of the school population. Amongst 


+e 


re 


other measures, the weights and heights w 
taken at the beginning and end of each te 
but before the end of the first year it was 1 
that to watch the dietary effectively a mid-term 
weighing was also necessary. Measurements of 
the chest on full expansion and inspiration were 


rr 


~ 
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. a vear, at the December measur- 


nee 


ect was to furnish a comprehen- 
each boy and each house, and also 

the general progress of the school by 
‘n relation to diet and sickness. He 
the results so useful that he had gone 
method although the urgent neces- 
no longer existed. The mere fact 
boy partially stripped every six 
helpful. The more experience 
ighing as a routine, the more he 
d that it was one of the most im- 
al aids the school medical officer 
sposal. It might be objected that 
as unnecessary, that it was impos- 


ne who was not a whole-time med- 
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ical officer to undertake, or that its introduction 
irritation in directions. 
that that 
none of these objections was valid, or if there 


would cause various 


He was sure practice would show 
were any substance in the third objection, it 
was of a purely temporary nature. The method 
was of real clinical value, and in view of the 
criticisms that appeared from time to time, 
chiefly in the lay press, he thought it was also 
useful to be in a position to bring forward evi 
dence based on actual data that the dietaries in 
publie schools were adequate, or, if such evi 
dence were not forthcoming, to ascertain where 
they fell short of the standard necessary for 
growth and perfect health—The British Medi- 


cal Journal. 


REPORTS 


XTY EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1929 


is prepared annually for the Amer- 
Association and the Journal of the 
Education Association in the teachers’ 
nt of the Enoch Pratt Free Library at 
vith the 
the Bureau of 


Grace A. 
the 
iblic schools and associate editor of 
re Bulletin of Education. 


575 publications on education were is- 


assistance of 


Research of 


1929, of which a practically complete 
uublished in ScHoon anv Society, De- 
28, 1929. The following list is the 
careful examination of all available 
the study of several hundred reviews, 
the scorings and comments of 
hundred specialists in various educa- 
fields throughout the United States. 
excellent books and pamphlets have 
be omitted from this short list of sixty. 
do we regret not having the space to 
live important revised editions: 
“The Teaching of English in the Ele- 
and the Seeondary School, Cubber- 
blie School Administration,” “Holling- 
“Voeational Psychology and Character 
“Fundamentals of 
tudy” and Terman and Almack’s “The 
of the School Child.” 
is unteresting to note the changing empha- 


The 


Kirkpatrick’s 


the various phases of education. 


larger proportion of books on the business and 
costs of education reflects public interest. Su- 
pervision of teaching is much to the fore, de- 
servedly. There are fewer books on curriculum 


than in recent No outstanding titles 


have been published in the field of rural schools. 


years. 


There has been a demand that a smaller rather 
than a larger proportion of the technical re 
ports and studies be included, because though 
they often break important new ground, those 
who use them most have access to the large re 
search libraries. Books for every-day teachers 
and administrators and the general public are 
therefore more fully represented. Those con 
sidered especially useful have been starred. 
JosepH L. WHEELER 
Tue Enocu Pratt Free Liprary, 
3ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

* DEwEY, JOHN. The 
education. 77 p. 1929. 

Grippines, F. H. 
stition and its antidote: a new liberal education 
147 p. 1929, $2.00. 

KANDEL, I. L., ed. (Fifth) 
book of the International Institute 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $3.50. 

KuaAPPeR, Paut. Contemporary education: its 
principles and practices. 1929. 
ton. $2.40. 


History, 


science of 
$1.50. 
The mighty medicine; 


sources of a 
Liveright. 
super 


Macmillan. 
Educational year- 
of Teachers 


464 p. 1929. 


660 Pp. Apple- 
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*Knicut, E. W. Education in the United 


1929. Ginn. 


and ALLEN, C. R. 
cross-roads in 


i 


States. 588 p. 
Prosser, C. A., 
kept the faith? 


education. 429 p. 


Have we 
America at the 
Century. $2. 
4. I. Elemen- 

1929. Mac- 


5. 


1929. 


* THORNDIKE, E. 


L., and GATES, 


tary principles of education. 


$1.60. 


millan. 


ADMINISTRATION 
¥ * Bi 
elementary 
$2.40. 

Heck, A. O. 
nel: a book on pupil-accounting written from the 
479 p. 


RTON, W. H., ed. The supervision of 


1929. Appleton. 


subiects. 
Administration of pupil person- 


view of the classroom teacher. 


$2.40. 


point of 
1929. Ginn. 
Jounson, M. H. The dean in the high school: 
a record of experience and experiment in secon- 
dary schools. 366 p. 1929. Professional and 
Technical Press. $3.25. 

MoEHLMAN, A. B. Public plant pro- 
405 p. 1929. Rand McNally & Co. $3.00. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS AND DI- 
Second Yearbook: Sci- 


1929. 


S( hool 
gram. 
4 
RECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. 


entific method in supervision. 307 p. 


Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
yearbook of the 
School Principals. 
132-528 p. 1929. 
tion. $2.00. 
Rainey, H. P. Public 
1929. Century. $3.00. 
* REEpER, W. C. The administration 
of a school system. 454 p. $2.40. 
Smita, H. P. Business administration of pub- 
432 p. 1929. World Book Co. $2.20. 
Stone, C. R. Supervision of the elementary 
school. 573 p. 1929. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
* Unt, W. L., ed. The supervision of secondary 
subjects. 1929, $2.40. 
Efficiency in 
John Wiley & Sons, 


* NATIONAL Eighth 


Department of Elementary 
Activities of the 


National 


principal. 
Education Associa- 


school finance. 385 p. 
business 
1929, Ginn. 


lie schools. 


673 p. Appleton. 
Wrient, J. C., and ALLEN, C. R. 
education. 405 p. 1929. 


Ine. $3.00. 
CURRICULUM 


L. T. Curriculum principles and 


1929. $2.75. 


* HopKINS, 


practices. 617 p. Sanborn. 


ConDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


CLEVELAND, ELizaBeTH. If parents only knew: 
a message from teachers to parents, telling what 
the modern school is doing for the child and 
how the home can help. 153 p. 1929. Norton. 
$1.75. 

* GERMANE, C. E., and GERMANE, E. G. Char- 
acter education: a program for the school and 
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1929. 
(Cheaper edition at $1.40 for study 


the home. 253 p. Silver, Bur 
g 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3opE, B. H. Conflicting psycho! 
ing. 305 p. 1929. Heath. $2.1 
* Brooks, F. D. The psychology of 
652 p. 1929. Houghton Mifflin. ¢ 
PINTNER, RUDOLF. Educational 


introductory text. 387 p. 1929. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMI 

*Rucnu, G. M. The 
examination: an _ introduction t 
478 p. 


objec tive 
measurement. 1929. Seott 
- » At) 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
*Zacury, C. B. 
306 p. 


Personality 


1929. Ser 


school children. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING Mi: 
* Burton, W. H. The nature and 
learning. 1929. 
CHARTERS, W. W., 


595 p. Appleton. 
Wal 
The commonwealth teacher-training st 
1929. Univ. of Chicago Press. $4 
PaLMER, A. R. 
ing learning. 300 p. 


and 


Progressive practices 
1929. Maen 


PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND E 
SCHOOLS 
(See also Administration and Superv 
Studies and Health and Physical | 
BiatTz, W. E., and Bort, HELEN 
the pre-school child. 340 
$3.00. 
Foster, J. C., 


p. 1925 


M. | 
Applet 
Principles of tea 


and MATTSON, 
school procedure. 220 p. 1929. 
MossMAN, L. C. 
learning in the elementary school: an 
tion of modern school procedure in 
our present knowledge of the laws of 
292 p. 1929. Houghton Mifflin. $1. 
* NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUD‘ 
The twenty-eighth 
and parental education. 875 
School Publishing Co. $3.75. I 


yearbook : 


p- 1929, 


Junionk HicguH ScuHoo! 


- COMP 
(See also Health and Physical Education ' 
* Cox, P. W. L. The junior high se! : 
curriculum. 474 p. 1929. Scribner ’s 
McGrecor, A. L. The 
teacher. 284 p. 1929. Doubleday, Doran 


junior hig! 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
See the following titles in other sect 
son, M. H., The dean in the high scl 





supervision of secondary subjects; 


D., The psychology of adolescence; 
Kitson, H. D., 


education in secondary schools, 


s, Creative power; 


J., Safety education in secondary 


WRITING AND LANGUAGES 
ALGERNON. The teaching of modern 
ives in the United States: a report 
r the modern foreign language study. 

Maemillan, $1.50. 

D The teaching of Latin. 235 p. 


n. $2.00. 


»” 
R. L. Summary of investigations re- 
composition. 


$2.00. 


power. 396 p. 


mar, language, and 
», Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Creative 
$3.50. 


HUGHES. 


y, Doran. 


MATHEMATICS 
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Commercial education in 
1929. Ginn. $2.20. 


Guidance and education of 


D., ed. 
secondary schools. 374 p. 

TRUMBULL, F. M. 
prospective junior wage-earners. 298 p. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $3.00. 

Wrient, J. C., and ALLEN, E 
443 p. 1929. 


Kitson, H. 


R. Efficiency in 
John Wi ey 


& Sons, Ine. $3.00. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Coss, W. F. 
cation: a handbook for teachers and a text-book 
1929. 


Values and methods in health edu 
for normal schools. 362 p. Row, Peterson. 
$2.00. 

The physical welfare of the 
Mifflin. 


*Keene, E. H. 
child. 505 p. 


school 1929. Houghton 
$2.40. 

Stack, H. J. Safety education in the secondary 
schools, objectives and materials of instruction. 
1929. National Bureau of Casualty & 


$1.75. 


157 p- 
Surety Underwriters. 


R. Oris, A. S., and Harton, C. TANNER, J. R. A game program in physical 
ps in teaching number. 225 p. 1929. education, for the elementary school and the 
Co. $1.48. junior high school. 257 p. 1929. Ginn. $1.48. 
SoctaL STUDIES, ARTS AND MUSIC EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
lir i rorp, C. C., and McDonap, L. P. Mod- * *McKown, H. C. School clubs. 498 p. 1929. 
$- er thods in teaching geography. 306 p. 1929. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Mifflin. $1.90. ROEMER, JOSEPH, and ALLEN, C. F. Readings 
nates R. 8. Current-events instraction: a in extra-curricular activities. 844 p. 1929. John 
" f principles and plans. 310 p. 1929. son Pub. Co., $8.00. 
ug Mifflin. $2.00. HicgHER EpvucaTIon 
Maruias, M. E. Art in the elementary school. Goop, C. V. Teaching in college and univer- 
19. Seribner’s. $2.50. . 
: ; sity: a survey of the problems and literature in 
: \. G.  Musie for young children. higher education. 557 p. 1929. Warwick & 
— Sp. 1929. Seribner’s. $1.25. York. $3.00. 
: Wuirrorp, W. G. An introduction to art edu- 
ge tion, 337 p. 1929. Appleton. $2.25. ADULT EDUCATION 
Se ; Friese, J. F. The cosmopolitan evening school ; 
VocaTION AL organization and administration. 388 p. 1929. 
; REWER, J. M. Cases in the administration of Century. $3.00. 
. guidanes 04 p. 1929. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. *Gray, W. 8., and Munrogz, Ruta. The read 
ConeN, I. D. Principles and practices of voca- ing interests and habits of adults: a preliminary 
guidance. 471 p. 1929. Century. $3.00. report. 305 p. 1929. Macmillan. $3.50. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
COMPARABILITY OF 1.Q’S OBTAINED aa group of children having had the conventional 
FROM DIFFERENT TESTS AT school training does not vary significantly from 
DIFFERENT LQ. LEVELS one to another of the better-known tests; (2) 
I.Q. has proved to be a useful measure that if a test gives an average I.Q. of 100 in 
pe ' the relative intelligence of school children an unselected group it is evidence of the accu- 


. 


valuable aid in predicting the probable 
It has, however, 
been assumed: (1) that the average of 


and a 


racy of the standardization of that test and 
sehool success of the child. 


Olter 


that it measures equally well all children— 
bright, average or dull, and (3) that the higher 
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a test correlates with the same criterion, fre- 
quently the Stanford-Binet, the better the test. 
It is the purpose of the present study to present 
data leading to the questioning of these as- 
sumptions. 

The 
Harvard 


the 
give an excellent 
of 1.Q.’s_ ob- 


Each subject 


eollected in connection with 


Study? 


data 
Grow th 


opportunity for a comparison 


tained from several tests. has 


from one to three intelligence ex- 
The tests 


been given 
aminations each year, fifteen in all. 
included are: 


Dearborn General Examination A—first, second 


and third years. 

Dearborn General Examination fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh years. 

Dearborn General Examination Dz (a modified 
form of D)—seventh year. 

Myers Mental Measure 


Otis Primary 


third year. 
A—third 


Intelligence Test, Form 
and fourth years. 

Otis Intermediate Self-administering Test, Form 
A—fifth year. 

Otis Intermediate Self-administering Test, Form 
B—sixth year. 

Haggerty Intelligence Test, Delta 2—seventh 
year. 

Stanford-Binet—to 


year and to several hundred selected cases each 


all pupils during the seventh 


year. 


The reeords of 332 children who had been 


given two or more Stanford-Binet tests and 
whose group test records were nearly complete 


1The Growth Study was started at Harvard 
University under the direction of Walter F. Dear- 
born in 1922-23. During the first year over 3,500 
children were given physical, intelligence and edu- 
cational examinations. In so far as they can be 
located these children have been examined 
every year since that date. 


same 
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the 
The number of children 


were selected from files of 
Study. 
various tests ranged from 303 to 
exception of the Myers in whic! 
only 243 cases. The variation in 
cept in the case of Myers) may 
for by the absence of the childrer 
on the day that the tests were giv: 
range for any one test was approxi: 
years. Ten children had been giver 
Binet tests; 15 had been given 5: 2 
241, 2. The Binet I.Q.’s for eac} 
averaged and used as a basis of 
for the group tests. 

It has been found that pupils 
a group test for the second time obt 
average, an appreciably higher I.Q 
first trial, probably the result of pri 
after the 


tice. This is true even 


year.2 For this reason only thos 


tained the first time a test was give: 


included in this study, with the ex 


the Binet I.Q.’s which were avera 
All the eases were divided into 
I.Q. groups: 79 and under, 80 to 


100 to 109, 110 to 119, 120 to 129 a: 


The frequencies varied slight 
to test but approximated 26, 46, 67 
Within each 
the amount by which each group-t 


over. 
and 26, respectively. 


short of, or exeeeded, the averags 
was calculated and then the medi 
tile points of the differences deter 
medians are given in Table I and 


2 Psyche Cattell and Frederick J. ‘ 


Inconstaney of the I.Q. as Measured b; 


Group Tests,’’ Journal of Educationa 
January, 1930. 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE BINET AND Group-TEsT I.Q.’s 


Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Haggerty 
Myers 

Otis Primary 
Otis Self-ad. A 
Otis Self-ad. B 


~I ~) = & £9 


So 


120 


100 110 


2.3 
0.9 
6.0 


+11 
— 0.5 
+$.1 
+ 7.8 9.8 
-1.0 3.0 
+ 6.2 + 2, 

— 6.6 4.5 
+ 2.8 +13.4 
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the upper and lower quartile points children from the same schools. In the present 
; mpanying chart. The vertical seale study the age range is three years, but even so 
the eurves represents the positive the tendency is for the higher I.Q.’s to have the 
e differences between the Binet and higher mental ages. If the age range had been 
1.Q.’s, and the horizontal seale the smaller it is probable that the downward trend 
.Q. groups. The center curve tor each would be even more marked. The evidence of 
W. 
ts the medians of the differences, this study together with that of the earlier 
the upper quartile points and the study points to the conclusion that the stand 
. wer quartile points. ards are too low for the younger and too high 
es for Otis Primary, Dearborn A for the older ages. 
, \ivers show a marked downward trend in The higher Dearborn A I.Q.’s for the dull 
as we proceed from the low to the children and the lower for the bright in com- 
.Q. groups. For example, the median parison to the Binet are equally marked (Fig. 
es between the Binet and Otis Primary’ 1), but no explanation has been forthcoming. 
Fig average over 8 points in favor Other studies have found the Dearborn A to 
Otis in the 70, 80 and 90 1.Q. groups; compare well with the Binet and to give uni- 
)} 1.Q. group it is 6 points and in the form medians for the ages for which it was 
; in the 120 I.Q. group there are’ intended. In the study cited above there was 
} points in favor of the Binet and in the’ only 1 point difference in the median Dearborn 
|p croup 8 points. From the 80 1.Q. group A I.Q. of the six- and seven-year-olds and a 
ere the difference is +10 the downward trend reasonable amount of gain between the first and 
sistent until it reaches -8 in the 130 L.Q. second attempt at the test. 
erouy descent of 18 points. In an earlier No attempt has been made to determine the 
Binet study referred to above it was found that the cause of the downward trend of the 1.Q.’s of 
t Otis P ry Test was the only one of three Myers Mental Measure. 
) ; that showed a loss instead of a gain when It may be noted that these three tests are all 
s given a second time a year later. It non-verbal tests. It is possible that those chil- 
) s also found at that time that a group of dren who register low on the Stanford-Binet 
nine-year-old children obtained a median I.Q. 5 test, which is more linguistic, are able to make 
Q. { points lower than a group of eight-year-old a better showing in the non-verbal group tests, 
ff , Dift 
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and that those who register high on the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale have special verbal ability and 
are less able to cope with the non-verbal tests. 

The curve for the Otis Self-administering, 
Form A, I.Q.’s (a verbal test) also shows a 


much less marked 


fact regarding 


downward trend, but to a 


The 


this test was that the 300 children studied regis- 


degree. most important 
tered on the average 6 points lower in 1.Q. than 
the Stanford-Binet 10 points lower 


than on B of the same test 


on and 


Form which was 
given one year later. 

In contrast to the tests referred to above an 
upward instead of downward trend is seen in 
the Haggerty, Delta 2 and the Otis Self-admin- 
istering Test, Form B. At all except the lowest 
I.Q. level the Haggerty gave a higher median 
I.Q. than the Binet, but this difference between 
the two 1.Q.’s is greater for the high than for 
the low I.Q. groups. The median Haggerty 
I.Q. of the 
higher than the Stanford-Binet, indicating that, 
if the Binet is correct, the standards for the 


unselected group was 7 points 


Haggerty are low. 

The Otis Self-administering Test, Form B, 
4 points higher than that 
the The 


differences lowest 


shows a median 
of the Binet unselected 
median of the of the two 
Binet I.Q. groups is almost zero, but the median 
differences steadily increase as the I.Q. level 
rises until it is +16 points in the 130 I.Q. 
The three highest groups containing a 
total of 115 average about 14 points 
above the median of the Binet. No attempt 
has been made to determine the explanation of 


in group. 


group. 


eases 


these trends.* 

Dearborn C and Dearborn Dz are the only 
tests studied that did not show a tendency to 
vary consistently from the Binet I.Q. according 
to the intelligence level of the child. Dearborn 
Dz (Fig. 6) gives median differences in the 
several I.Q. groups varying from —3 to +7, but 
no consistent trend ean be detected. Since the 


standards for this modified form of the test are 


8 Otis would probably claim that the reason for 
the variation of the differences between the Binet 
and the group test results was caused by the fact 
that the conventional I.Q. was used and not his 
measure of brightness obtained by a subtraction 
method. An unpublished study has, however, 
shown that Otis’s method does not increase the 
comparability of the Otis and Stanford-Binet 


1.Q. ’s. 
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as yet tentative and rough no further 
will be made until new standards : 
Dearborn C gives the best results of an, 
tests (Fig. 5). 


from the Binet I.Q. was 2.4 points: 


rhe greatest median 


greatest, 1.3; for the other five gr 
less than 1. 

It has been claimed that the rang 
greater on the group tests than 
ford-Binet. Otis, for example, after 
sion of group test 1.Q.’s obtained by 


the mental age by the chronological age 


[Vou. XXXI, x 


It has been found, however, that I.0.’s s 


2 
rived have an appreciably wider rang: 
obtained by means of the Binet 
therefore not comparable with the latter 


The standard deviations for most 
group tests were larger than that for t 
ford-Binet; for five of the tests 
range was slightly larger; 14 per cent 
the group test 1.Q.’s fell outside th 
the Stanford-Binet. But this wider 1 
of the tests rather than t 
tendency for the group test I.Q.’s to b 
the Stanford-Binet at the upper 


lower at the lower, intelligence levels 


group 


than 


Haggerty and the Otis B I.Q.’s show a ck 
tendency to be higher than the Binet I.Q.’s 


the higher intelligence levels and f 
ferences to become less in the lower I.Q 
There was, however, no appreciabl 
in the lower I.Q. groups. 
Primary, Myers and to some extent 


show the opposite trend, which, other things 


being equal, decreases the range of 1.Q.’s 
remaining two tests, Dearborn C and 
Dz; show no tendeney to vary with 
level. 

Table II gives the intercorrelation coefi 
between eight tests, and the correlation 
test with the average of the eight. The « 
tion coefficients between the separate t 
not as high as one would like to see, 
+ 


Cit 


average, .77, is exactly the coel 
o~? ’ . 


rT 


between the first Binet and the last. [he aver 


age time interval between the two Bi 


4‘*Manual of Directions for Otis Self-ad 


tering Tests of Mental Ability,’’ p. 
Book Company. 


Dearborn A, ( 


W 
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TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS 


Dearborn 
Binet 


82 

54 
on coefficients were calculated by 
rs: between the tests, 2.6 
yparison of the coefficients is made 
cult by the fact that the tests 
different years resulting in dif- 
he age of the children at the time 
the 
another. 


group 


differences in 
s between test 


elapsed between the giving of two 


tests and in 
one and 


one hour to six 
the 


re reeorded on page 438. 


from less than 
tests 


When 


were given the same year they were 


vears in which several 


ven on the same day and always 
or three weeks of one another. 

A and Otis Primary give the lowest 

ts both with the separate tests and with 

of all the tests. The lower coeffi- 

Dearborn A may be accounted for in 

st, by the fact that the test 

the majority of the children early in 

difficult to 

its from group tests and in part 


was 


rrade when it is obtain 
the greater interval of time between 
the other tests, the shortest interval 
To a lesser degree the same 
It was 


» years. 


; ‘ 


said of the Ctis Primary test. 
en the majority of the children were 
hird grade, and one year elapsed be- 
giving of this test and the next near- 
The other six tests were given in 

th or higher grades. 
believed that the coefficients involving 
primary tests are not comparable with 
lor the intermediate grades. It will be 
hat, with the exception of the Haggerty, 


BETWEEN INTELLIGEN‘ 


E QUOTIENTS OBTAINED FROM SEVERAL 


Self-ad. 


» Statistical Bureau of Columbia University. 


the 


coefficients 


there are no marked differences between 


correlation 


The 


of the primary tests with the average of all the 


other coefficients. 


All the 


.5Y to 


tests are .82 and .81, respectively. 

others fall within the narrow range of 
.93, with the exception of the .82 for Haggerty. 
The Haggerty correlates next to the lowest of 
the the the 
tests, and the Binet correlates next to the high 


est, yet the Binet correlates higher with the 


any of tests with average of all 


Haggerty than with any of the other tests. In 


so far as the correlation coefficients are con 


cerned, there appears to be no evidence for 
more 


the 


assuming that one of these tests gives 


results than another. However, 


the differences reported above does 


reliable 
study of 
give some such evidence. 

The most frequent method of studying the 
validity of a test is by correlation coefficients 
and perhaps the Binet has been the most fre 
quently used as a criterion. In this connection 
it is interesting to note some of the correlation 
coefficients between the average Binet I.Q. and 
the group test I.Q.’s which have been entered 
on the charts. The coefficients of correlation of 
Binet with Dearborn C, Otis B and Otis A are 
83, .84 and .S82, re 


the 


all practically equal, i.e., 
Yet 
satisfactory comparison with the Binet when 
the 


spectively. Dearborn C shows most 


studied by the method of differences at 
several I.Q. levels; the median differences are 
small for all 1.Q. levels, being less than one 
point in five of the seven I.Q. groups. Otis A 
only varies slightly from group to group but 
is consistently about 6 points low, while Otis B 
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varies markedly and consistently from one I.Q. 
group to the next, the greatest median differ- 
ence being 16 points. If a coefficient of 100 
were found between two tests it would be proof 
that the two tests had ranked the pupils in the 
same order, but it would give no proof of the 
comparability of the individual I.Q.’s obtained 
from the two tests. The correlation coefficient 
between two tests is not affected, other things 
being equal, by one test giving I.Q.’s con- 
sistently lower or higher than the other, by a 
narrower range or by giving con- 
scores at both extremes 


But these conditions 


wider or 
sistently high or low 
and equal at the median. 
do affect the comparability of the individual 
1.Q.’s to a marked degree.° One example will 
According to these data children at the 
Stanford-Binet 


suffice. 


studied who obtained a 


res 
ages 


1.Q. of 135 will on the average obtain an Otis 


B 1.Q. 16 points higher, or 151, and a Myers 
I.Q. 12 points lower, or 123, a difference of 28 


points. A comparison of the ability of two 


children based on an Otis I.Q. for one child and 
a Myers for the other would obviously be un- 
reliable, even though both tests might have high 
reliability coefficients, and a high correlation, 
measured by a coefficient, may exist between 
the two.® 

The above study is a warning against the use 
of medians and reliability coefficients as the sole 
basis for judging the reliability of a test and 
against the errors that may result from using 
the I.Q.’s obtained from different tests or at 


different ages as equivalents. To obtain a 


single I.Q. for a child and allow this to suffice 


for the whole school period may result in 


5 Carroll and Hollingworth, in a study which 
has come to hand since the above writing, report 
an average difference of 17 points between the 
Stanford-Binet and the Herring-Binet when given 
to superior children, while Herring reports a cor- 
relation coefficient of .991 between the two tests. 
Their explanation of the high coefficient and the 
large average difference is similar to that given 
here. Journal of Educational Psychology, Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

6A study now in progress indicates that sys- 
tematic errors are also present in the Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. This does not, however, change the 
general conclusions of the present study. Any 
correction of the Stanford-Binet which reduces the 
systematic differences between it and the I.Q. ob- 
tained from one of the group tests would increase, 
by a similar amount, the differences between it 
and some other test. 
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serious injustice to the child. The 
not reflect on the value of tests 


study does 
aS an aid jn 
ranking pupils for purposes of Promotion, 
ability grouping, ete., when the same test or 
tests are given to all pupils; it gives no ou. 
dence for or against such practice. 
Conclusions: 1. The median I.Q. of two tests 


may compare favorably with one an ther, but 
extremes, 


10On coeffi. 


cient with I.Q.’s or mental ages used as criteria 


give widely divergent results at the 


2. A test may give a high correlat 


and yet vary widely from the criteria at the 
extremes. 

3. The reliability of the standardization of a 
test can not be judged by the correlation coef}. 
cients and medians alone, but should include a 
study at the several I.Q. levels. 

4. Aside from the greater variable errors of 
the group tests, no evidence was found to indi- 
eate that all group tests give a wider range of 
I.Q.’s than the Stanford-Binet. 
tests may have a wider, others an equal or nar- 


pome group 


rower range. 
Psycue Carrey 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
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